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Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
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PERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
for transients, $1.50 a da Address SARAH R. 
MATTHEWS and SIST RS, 1920 H St., N. W 
Washington, D.C. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. +» Washington, D. c. 





EFINED YOUNG LADY WANTS POSITION 
as companion. Address Box 4, Newtown, Pa. 


TENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER 
Young lady with five years’ experience desires a 
osition. Four years in last place. Reference from 
ast employer. Address Box 25, Kennett Square, Pa. 





ANTED.—A MOTHER'S HELP. THREE 
children infamily. Referencerequired. Address 
Box 392, Bristol, Pa. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cunrrat Avg., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or Tennessex Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric beils, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Speciai winter rates. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





Booxtet Maitep. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


MicniGan Avenus, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 





A Trip to Jamaica. 


If thee would like to take this trip and will go on my 
Club Ticket I can save thee considerable in fare. 





The new and elegant steamers Admiral Sampson 
and Schiey from Arch Street Wharf every Fifth day at 
10 a. m. 

Single Ticket one way $40.co, and Excusion Ticket 
good to return any time before Fourth month 1, $75.00. 

Communicate with me. 

ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 
Second and Willow Streets, See Pa. 


Esther M. Thurber, 


Photographic Specialist, 
1221 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
+ 


Work for Amateur Photographers a special 





care. 

I use and sell ‘‘ Vxzco,’’ a gas light developing 
paper, which is better and cheaper than any 
you have ever used. 

Other anti-trust supplies at low prices. 


i 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes Sens guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, } >... 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, j Principads. 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purtis or Botn Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
seurse of stedy. Students prepared for college or busi- 
eess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Princifal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


, Pa. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of a Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Bors anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
geuntry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 


West Chester. Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
_. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 
For Catalogues address the Princi 


F. P. BYE, or R DARLINGTON. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





CALIFORNIA. 


THIRTY-FIVE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
arranged for a special personally-conducted tour 
through California, to leave New York and 
Philadelphia on February 14, by the ‘‘ Golden 
Gate Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room 
sleeping, compartment, and observation cars, 
returning by March 20. This special train will 
be run over the entireroute. The best hotels 
will be used where extended stops are made, 
but the train will be at the constant command 
of the party. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary 
expenses, $450 from all points on Pennsylvania 
Railroad except Pittsburg, from which point the 
rate will be $445. 

For further information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, - Md.; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern 
District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, 
Passenger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA. 
TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington by special train on 
February 5. 

Excursion tickets, including railway trans- 
portation, Pullman accommodations (one berth ), 


and meals en roufe in both directions while | 


traveling on the special train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50; Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48 ; 
Pittsburg, $53, and at proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. 
Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md ; Colin Studds, Pas- 
senger Agent Southeastern District, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent 
Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Cotton Dress Gouds 


Our assortment of these service- 
| able and inexpensive fabrics is very 
| inviting just now in variety and good 

value. Many of the domestic 
weaves closely resemble the best im- 
ported fabrics this season. We men- 
tion a few specials : 

27-inch Ginghams—2oc, 12 4c and I5c 

28-inch Satin Twill Suitings—12%c 

28-inch Cotton Duck—roc and 12 %c 

36-inch Percales, light and dark colors 

—I2%c 

32-inch Eclipse Cheviots—15c 

32-inch Madras Cloth—15c to 25c 

28-inch Dotted Swiss Muslin—12 %c 

30-inch Athalia Batiste—12 4c 

30-inch Aureole Batiste—15c 

30-inch Sea Island Dimity—15c 


$16.50 Couches, $10.50 


We have just received another lot 
of these excellent Couches. They 
are covered with fine velours, which 
we selected from our upholstery 
stock and sent to the factory for that 
purpose. The patterns are rich and 
handsome. The frames are moulded 
oak, well-made and strong, and the 
springs are the best; size 61%4x2% 
feet. Made to sell at $16.50— 


here at $10.50 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘* Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, | 
Undertaker 

and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
——- 
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Your Grandmother’s Garden 
we are sure, contained many rare flowers and delicious vegetables, which doubtless 
came from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating people for over 


half a century. 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“Everything for the Garden” 


is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 
plates of Vegetables and Flowers. 


pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 


A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we 


will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-cent “* 


~ 


containing one packet each of 


jon of seeds, 


Col 
ubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume Celery, 


Mignonette Lettuce,and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted 
25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


ER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


Volume LVIII. 
umber 4. 








NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
4 IV. 

Our enemy ts not only the war spirit, which we all 
condemn ; itis the spirit of greed and haste to be rich at 
all costs, which 1s the cause of nearly all our threats of 
war. EDWARD GRUBB. 


From his address at the Birmingham Summer School, 
1899, on ‘‘Development of Christian Morality.’’ : 


SYMPATHY. 


Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 
That thou mayest consecrated be 
And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy, 
For heavy is the weight of ill 
In every heart : 
And comforters are needed much 
Of Christlike touch. — Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NORTHWEST FORK MONTHLY MEETING. 


Havinc had several inquiries addressed to me con- 
cerning Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting, its origin, 
etc., and believing that others may be interested in 
the history of this meeting, I will send to be published 
a short sketch and copies of some records relating to it. 

Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting, on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, and perhaps the most southern 
meeting belonging to our branch of Friends, was 
organized in 1800. A committee was appointed by 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, who visited the meetings 
of Marshy Creek (then a preparative meeting belong- 
ing to Third Haven Monthly Meeting) and two of the 
Nicholites’ Meetings, viz.: Northwest Fork and 
Centre, and as a majority of the members of this body 
favored uniting with Friends, these two out of the 
three Nicholite meetings were joined with Marshy 
Creek Friends, making Northwest Fork Monthly 
Meeting (a rare instance, indeed, of two separate 
religious organizations uniting). The other Nicholite 
meeting, called ‘“‘The Neck,” about the same time 
united with Third Haven Monthly Meeting. Friends 
then numbered nearly 400 members, but many of 
them emigrated to the West. The records are as 
follows : 

“At a monthly meeting held at Northwest Fork 
meeting-house, on the 16th day of the Seventh month, 
1800, by appointment of the Southern Quarterly 
Meeting, as appears by a minute of said meeting now 
produced and read being as follows, viz.: ‘The com- 
mittee on the proposition of establishing a monthly 
meeting at Northwest Fork, as brought up with the 
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report from Third Haven, having in company with 


women’s committee visited Centre, Northwest Fork, 
and Marshy Creek preparative meetings, which are to 
constitute the said monthly meeting, were united in 
believing it would tend to the cause of truth for a 
monthly meeting to be held at Northwest Fork, called 
Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting, and that the said 
meeting be held on Fourth-days after the second 
Second-day in each month ; that preparative meetings 
be held at each of said places on the week preceding, 
and that the week-day meeting at each place be dis- 
continued on the week of the monthly meeting. 

“* Being deliberately considered, is concurred 
with by this meeting, the following Friends appointed 
to attend the opening of said meeting in the Seventh 
month next, and report their care thereof to the next 
meeting, to wit, William Dolby, Nathaniel Luff, 
John Bowers, Trusteen Needles, and Joseph Turner. 
Extracted from the minutes of the Southern Quarterly 
Meeting held at Little Creek on the 26th day of 
Fifth month, 1800. Samuel Troth, Clerk.’ 

“And the said preparative meetings having ren- 
dered their reports accordingly, it appears the follow- 
ing Friends are appointed representatives, to wit: 
from Marshy Creek, William Gray and Moses Lever- 
ton ; from Centre, Edward Barton and John Wright ; 
from N. W. Fork, John Pool and Hatfield Wright, 
who attended, as likewise all the committee appointed 
by the Southern Quarterly Meeting.” 

Extracted from the records of North West Fork 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 16th of Seventh 
month, 1800. 

The following is extracted from the Nicholite 
records : 

‘We the people called Nicholites, or New Qua- 
kers, do hereby constitute and appoint James Wright 
and William Williams to sell and make over all our 
rights and title of in and unto our meeting-house in 
North West Fork, called Norawest Fork meeting- 
house, to any of the people called Quakers, on such 
conditions that they will repay them their money for 
said meeting-house if required and upon such terms as 
our Friends aforesaid, and they may agree. Given 
forth from our Norawest Fork Monthly Meeting, held 
17th day of Eighth month, 1799, and signed in and 
on behalf of the same by Elijah Cremeer, Clerk ; and 
make return to the next monthly meeting at Centre 
meeting-house of their care and conduct in this matter. 

“And the return is they have sold it and made 
over all our right and title thereof.” [This last sen- 
tence is not dated, and made with a different pen 
(goose-quill) and ink, probably at their next meeting 
as requested in the above minute. 

The record concerning Centre as appears was not 
consummated till the 31st of Twelfth month, 1803. 
Some from that meeting continued probably to hold 
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their own meeting there until this last date. Elisha 
Dawson and Elizabeth Triford were then, and after 
joining our meeting, distinguished ministers, the latter 
of whom the writer remembers well, and heard her 
say that she and some others did not feel it right in 
uniting till first giving a trial together of a few years, 
and this doubtless caused the delay at Centre in 
making this meeting-house property over at the time 
a majority of them joined our Friends in 1800. The 
minute from Centre is as follows: 

“We, the people called Nicholites, or New Qua- 
kers, do hereby constitute and appoint Azal Stephens 
and Beachamp Stanton to sell and make over all our 
right and title of in and unto our Centre meeting- 
house and grounds belonging thereto to any of the 
people called Quakers on such terms as the people 
aforesaid and they may agree. Given forth from our 
Centre Monthly Meeting, held the 31st day of 
Twelfth month, 1803, and signed in and on behalf of 
the same by Elijah Cremeer, clerk.” 

“And make a return to the next monthly meeting 
at Centre meeting-house of their care and conduct in 
this matter.” 

“And the return is they have sold it and made 
over all our right and title thereof.” 

I am led to make the extracts from the Nicholite 
record, believing that they have never before been 
published. 

As to the Marshy Creek Meeting, which always 
belonged to Friends, I will here say the old house is 
still standing, having been many times repaired. Over 
fifty years ago, it was given for a nominal sum to col- 
ored people (Methodists) for a meeting-house, and it 
was the first meeting-house the colored people ever 
owned in the county. At that time they could not 
hold a meeting there without two white men being 
with them (one of the ‘“‘black code” laws of Mary- 
land in slavery times). Our Friends built a new 
meeting-house one mile away at Preston (then Snow 
Hill), and this is now the North West Fork Monthly 
Meeting. North West Fork and Centre Preparative 
Meetings have been laid down for non-attendance. 
The old house at Marshy Creek is supposed by some 
to be the oldest Friends’ meeting-house now standing 
in this country. We find it was an established meet- 
ing anterior to the building of the Third Haven meet- 
ing-house in 1684. In the little book published in 
1884, on the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
Friends’ meeting-house at Third Haven, we find therein 
recorded (extracted from Third Haven records) on 
pages 18 and 1g, the following : ‘‘ The yearly meet- 
ing of Friends in i684 was composed of the follow- 
ing particular meetings, viz.: Choptank, Tuckahoe, 
Betty’s Cove, Patuxent, Cliffs, Herring Creek, West 
River, Severn, Anamessix, Sasafrax, Chester River, 
Bay Side, Muddy or Marshy Creek, Munny, Nasswa- 
dox, Corratonean, Petawax, Upper Machadoc, and 
Tred Haven. 

“This Quarterly Meeting (Southern) at one time 
comprised eight preparative meetings, namely : Cecil, 
Chester,Choptank, Tuckahoe, Bayside, Transquaking, 
in Dorchester county, one in Queen Anne’s, Marshy 
Creek, and an indulged meeting at Greensborough.”’ 

Many of the old names above were derived from 
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the Indian names of tribes or bands. These aborig 
ines were exterminated or driven away by the white 
men, but none of the Friends, we are glad to say, 
were implicated in this great wreng. 

Preston, Ma. WivuiaM T. KELLEY. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THOUGHTS ON THE NEW CENTURY. 
THE opening of the new century is a momentous 
occasion, and worthy of our most serious and pro- 
found thought, so far as we are capable of giving it. 
But, as Epictetus says, “‘ how can a man excel in 
that in which he has not been disciplined?’’ Only a 
small proportion of mankind have been capable of 
profound thought in any age, but notwithstanding 
our so-called hurry and unrest, I believe there are 
more men and women capable of deep and profound 
thinking in this than in any age that has preceded it. 

We each have our thoughts, our speculations, our 
hopes and anticipations in regard to it. So much 
that is marvellous has happened within our memory 
during the nineteenth century that we are prepared 
mentally for anything and everything in the twentieth. 

. For myself, I think that the revelations that have 
come to man, both in the realm of the material and 
spiritual world, during even the last fifty years, have 
been so benign and stupendous that I cannot believe 
they will continue or progress in that ratio during the 
next fifty. Everything in nature and in human ex- 
perience has been manifested in cycles ; the tides ebb 
and flow, there is seed-time and harvest; periods of 
great religious fervor or asceticism have been followed 
by profligacy and unbelief. After the Golden Age 
of literature and art came the Dark Ages, and it was 
many generations before the Renaissance. There has 
been a steady “leveling upward,” but the leveling or 
seed-time must intervene before higher levels can be 
reached. The invention of printing brought the dis- 
semination of literature, particularly the Bible, and 
men’s minds were stirred as never before; it was a 
seed-time of thought, but not of great production, 
for we still hold the writings of those who formulated 
their thoughts laboriously with the stylus, long before 
printing was invented, as the models of human thought 
and ethics. Homer, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, Job, St. 
Paul, all the prophets and evangelists, stand unsur- 
passed—almost unrivaled—by any mind or minds in 
the intervening centuries up to the present. Human 
records go back thirty centuries before Christ, and 
we learn that quite a high degree of civilization was 
practiced even that long ago; title deeds to property, 
the solemnization of marriage and burial rites, the 
preservation of fruits and grains, the perfection of 
masonry, pottery, and glass, and the jeweler’s art all 
testify to this. It is in the line of benevolence, or 
fellow-feeling for the needs and comforts of mankind, 
both as individuals and collectively, that we have 
become distinguished from the earlier civilization, 
namely, in the ameliorizing of disease and hunger 
and cold. We are, as a result, longer-lived, enjoy 
life more, are more sensitive and refined, but a less 
hardy race. Think of the Norsemen, the Flagellants, 
the Crusaders, then for a moment look at our travel- 
ing palaces, called Pullman cars! The patience and 
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endurance of even our grandmothers would be too 
severe a task for us in these luxurious days. 

My mother as a young housekeeper witnessed the 
introduction of coal as a fuel; it was brought to the 
door in large lumps, and a man with a hammer would 
break it up for use. I remember the introduction of 
burning gas into our house; we had previously 
burned spermaceti or whale-oil and candles. I re- 
member a little brass lamp, which used to light us to 
bed; as it burned only a short time we children 
thought it a most intelligent little lamp ; it knew just 
how long children ought to be in getting to sleep and 
then went out, so we tried to get to sleep before it 
left us in the dark ! 

The invention of the sewing-machine was a revel- 
ation to my young mind, and how proud I was to be 
allowed to manage a machine! Machinery of all 
kinds was supposed to be the province of man, not 
womankind, and this little fairy god-mother came not 
only to give us clothes—as by magic—but a sense of 
power that before had been latent. 

Then came the telegraph, the ‘Great Atlantic 
Cable,”’ the ‘‘ Great Eastern,”’ and the ‘‘ Great Pacific 
Railroad.”” These are tucked away in memory along 
with the days of Gough and Beecher and Sumner, 
and ‘the coming crisis’”’ before the war ! 

The increase in railroad and mail facilities and the 
use of the telegraph and telephone, has brought the 
ends of the earth together ; we possess more than 
Aladdin’s lamp in calling up the Genius of Trans- 
portation. Most of us have witnessed the discovery 
of petroleum, and its prodigious application in 
manufactures, the arts, and in medicine—besides its 
universal use as a fuel. Only twenty years ago the 
electric lights were first made use of,and the beneficent 
results from the application of electricity, as a power 
for machinery, passenger transportation, electro- 
plating, electrotyping, the telephone, the kineometo- 
graph, have challenged our admiration and gratified 
our love of the marvellous. 

The English-speaking peoples have shown the 
greatest growth in intelligence as two-thirds of the 
entire mail of the world is written or read in the 
English language. The mental status of the United 
States may be summed up in the reputation of its 
Supreme Court, it being considered to be ‘‘ the highest 
legal tribunal on earth.”’ Our Patent Office protects 
inventors—which no other country does except Ger- 
many and Austria. Patented machinery has reduced 
the price of every article in daily use. 

The place that woman has made for herself in the 
nineteenth century has been so unique that it has been 
called the ‘‘woman’s century.’ Harriet Martineau, 
Susan B. Anthony, and Frances E. Willard have 
borne a large share in this uplift of the sex. 

The sufferings of the poor, especially poor children, 
were voiced by Dickens, Lord Shaftesbury, and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning. Pestalozzi and Froebel and 
John Pounds played and taught them and formulated 
the early kindergarten. Elizabeth Peabody did more 
than any woman in America to bring the system to 
the knowledge of the mothers of two generations ago. 

The emancipation of the mind along the paths of 


dogma has brought about the broadening and deepen- 
ing of true religion, manifested by a brotherhood of 
feeling among the sects, almost undreamed of fifty 
years ago. Hamilton Mabie says the world-conscious- 
ness of sorrow is greater to-day than ever before in the 
world’s history. The famine in India, the persecutions 
of the Armenians and the Cubans, the Galveston 
flood, have touched the hearts of the people in a way 
that was never known before. ‘ We, therefore, need 
to be re-enforced with the best that the literature of 
the ages can give us, to restore and fortify and revive 
our spiritual consciousness.”’ 

What shall appear in the new century, and what 
we are to expect, can be partially surmised by what 
has already been foretokened. We trust that with 
the advancement along material lines will come a 
more sympathetic regard for the welfare of the toiler, 
a shortening of the hours of labor, and a more just 
division of the profits of industry; in short, the 
practical application of the Golden Rule to every 
department of life in all its endless details. 

warthmore, Pa. Susanna M. GASKILL. 





WHAT FRIENDS HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO 
LITERATURE. ' 


BY GEORGE L. MARSH, CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 
( Conclusion.) 

Tue Wiffen brothers are, perhaps, best worthy of re- 
membrance as exceptional Spanish and Italian scholars 
for their time. Jeremiah Holmes, the elder, made a 
translation of Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered’’ into 
the Spenserian stanza, which is usually ranked second 
only to that of Fairfax among English versions of this 
great poem. He also wrote a number of original 
verses that show considerable descriptive power and 
a keener sense of beauty than any of his Quaker pre- 
decessors manifested. The only original work of any 
consequence by the younger brother, Benjamin 
Barron Wiffen, is ‘‘ The Quaker Squire,” a poem in 
four cantos somewhat after the manner of Crabbe. 

William and Mary Howitt, whose prose works 
have been mentioned, had a poetical reputation in 
their own time that is astonishing to the present-day 
reader of their verse. For example, in a forgotten 
Baptist periodical for 1827, we find them credited 
with “ writing poetry of the very first water, ; 
such as Southey, Wordsworth, Campbell, and More 
would be proud to put theirnames to.”” Andevenso 
hard-headed a critic as Prof. John Wilson (‘ Christo- 
pher North’’), makes his Ettrick Shepherd (in ‘“‘ Noctes 
Ambrosianz ’’) say of the “twa married Howitts”’ : 
‘‘ What they write canna fail o’ being poetry, even 
the maist middlin’ o’t, for it’s aye wi’ them the ebulli- 
tion o’ their ain feeling, and their ain fancy, and 
whenever that’s the case, a bonny word or twa will 
drap itsell intil ilka stanzy, and a sweet stanzy or twa 
intil ilka poem, and sae they touch, and sae they 
soon win a’ body’s heart.’ One should not take 
this contemporary extravagance too seriously. The 
Howitts did write some pretty and touching things, 
but at best they can only expect a precarious literary 
life in the collections. ‘Yet, as a London | reviewer 





1 Paper read at the Chautauqua Conference. 
























































































































































































































































































































































52 
puts it, “‘they were so industrious, so disinterested, 
so amiable, so devoted to the work of spreading good 
and innocent literature, that their names ought not to 
disappear unmourned.”’ 

Other names of recent Quaker poets could be dug 
from the depths of the anthologies, and still more can 
be found in Smith’s “ Catalogue.” But none of them, 
so far as I can learn, is of real importance or signifi- 
cance, and a further enumeration would be confusing, 
and perhaps profitless. Just one great name remains, 
greatest of all in Quaker literature,—that of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. This is not the place, and I 
have not the time to attempt any exhaustive discussion 
of Whittier’s precise rank in the world of letters. 
Indeed, such a discussion might well be regarded 
superfluous before an audience like this, because 
everbody knows about Whittier, while not quite every- 
body knows about Scott, and Lloyd, and Barton. 
Nevertheless, the most rudimentary sense of propor- 
tion demands that Whittier be given emphasis almost 
equal to that given to all the authors heretofore 
treated ; and for this reason I crave indulgence if I 
shall repeat observations that sound commonplace 
and trite. 

In the beginning let it be admitted that Whittier 
does not belong in the highest rank of poets,—no 
American does. Too much of his work was 
“occasional,” suggested by “a gift of sea-mosses 
from a friend,” by another friend’s death, or a politi- 
cal event of greater or less importance. Too much 
of it was written in aid of a cause that succeeded, and 
for that very reason became relatively uninteresting. 
Too much of it was patiently, not latently, didactic or 
moral. Moreover, there is no use attempting to deny 
that Whittier was seriously handicapped artistically. 
One hardly knows what to think of the ear of a man 
who could write a poem rhyming ‘“‘ Eva’’ successively 
with ‘“‘leave her,” “give her,” ‘receive her,” 
“never,” “ grieve her,” “believer,” “ river’’—five 
distinct variations, and none of them perfect! I don’t 
wish to exaggerate the importance of halting lines 
and bad rhymes, for it is easy to find petty faults in 
poets greater than Whittier,—the author of “ Peter 
Bell,” forexample. The point is simply that Whittier 
was too fluent and two careless; if the words meant 
exactly what he wanted to say, and the line could 
somehow be made to scan, that was usually enough 
for him, while it is not enough for absolutely great 
poetry. 

This is not saying that Whittier never attained 
supreme felicity of thought andexpression. Often in 
‘“* Tauler ’’—when the preacher, walking— 


‘‘As one who wandering in a starless night, 
Feels, momently, the jar of unseen waves, 
And hears the thunder of an unknown sea, 
Breaking along an unimagined shore ;’’ 


sometimes in ‘“‘ Snow-Bound ’’— 


‘« The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet ;"’ 


occasionally in such religious poems as “Our Master,” 
or such personal poems as ‘The Reformer,’’—we find 
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the exquisite rhythm and music, the unerring felicity 
of phrase, the “ imagination all compact,” and the 
exalted thought that make up masterpieces. Pas- 
sages of such combined beauty and power are not 
very frequent in Whittier’s work; but they occur 
often enough to make one wish he had had physical 
strength and artistic patience and self-restraint enough 
always to write his best. 

We must take him as he is, however, with greater 
gratitude for what is good than regret for what we 
imagine ‘“‘might have been.” And the world is 
deeply indebted to Whittier for what many a more 
poetical poet could not have given it—simple, natural, 
wholesome pictures of every-day New England life ; 
clear, eloquent, and earnest expression of the sweet- 
est and most comforting religious faith; ringing, 
powerful advocacy of the eternal “ principles of mercy 
and justice and freedom.”” A man who has messages 
to deliver as important as these, and who—whatever 
his faults—delivers them as effectively as Whittier 
did, may be pardoned if in the fire of his enthusiasm, 
or in his haste to strike a blow while it will count, he 
occasionally neglects to cross a ‘‘t’’ or dot an “i.” 

It would have been interesting, and perhaps in- 
structive, to turn somewhat aside from the strict con- 
tent of my subject, and inquire into the influence of 
a Quaker like Ellwood upon Milton, of the Irish 
schoolmaster Abraham Shackleton upon Edmund 
Burke, of Lloyd and Barton upon Lamb and his cir- 
cle, of Bayard Taylor’s Quaker ancestry and educa- 
tion upon his life-work. But time forbids, and I must 
hasten to a conclusion. 

It is clear, then, that the direct contribution of 
Friends to literature is by no means commensurate 
with the influence of the Society in the progress of 
civilization for the past two hundred and fifty years. 
One need only recall the history of the slavery ques- 
tion or of prison reform fully to realize this fact. Yet 
we have seen that the standard exposition of Quak- 
erism is one of the most impressive theological works 
of the seventeenth century ; that one of the most 
attractive autobiographies ever written is that of an 
obscure New Jersey Friend; that several Quaker 
poets, however nearly forgotten they may be now, 
have secured contemporary recognition that seemed 
to insure immortality ; that one of the most effective 
parliamentary orators of all time was a Friend; and, 
finally, that the best beloved and one of the half-dozen 
greatest American poets is called—in admiration, not, 
as of old, in derision—the ‘‘ Quaker poet.” 

All this is something, but it is not enough. 
Throughout the two hundred and fifty years of the exis- 
tence of the Society of Friends the development of an 
adequate literature has been hindered by systematic re- 
pression of the artistic side of human nature. One 
who scorns study of the means of expression as a 
study of “tricks of rhetoric’’ could not be expected 
to write as effectively as one who, like Stevenson, 
strives to get all that is best out of the style of other 
men, or who, like Keats, ‘‘ gloats over fine phrases 
like alover.”” A would-be poet who has been brought 
up in the belief that music, because forsooth it pro- 
duces no tangible good result, is unworthy of culti- 
vation, could hardy, if he would, sing with the organ- 
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tones of Milton. No doubt in the beginning there | 
was reason for dissapproval of certain tendencies in 

secular literature. The comedy of the Restoration, 

with all its cleverness, and the fiction of the eigh- 

teenth century with all its skill in narrative, were not, 

and are not, savory morsels in the mouths even of 

those who prefer strength and vigor to the sickly 

moralities of the ‘“‘ goody-good.” 

But the early Friends, like the early Puritans, the 
early Methodists, and all other moral enthusiasts, 
went to an extreme in their disapproval of that which 
was not wholly good, or which perhaps contained 
more bad than good. I am very sure also that the 
dominant utilitarian view has been a serious mistake. 
Life is short, it is true, and there are many things to 
be done in the world ; but after all, beauty is as good 
as goodness, and the “ mere joy of living” is a nat- 
ural and proper feeling that need not be curbed. Art 
has a high place in the world, absolutely apart from 
considerations of usefulness or morality. It is as 
legitimate to amuse or distract a tired man with a 
story as it is to stir his religious feeling with a hymn. 
The man who writes the songs of a nation is greater 
than the man who makes its laws. 

It may be that I am saying things I need not 
say ; that Friends generally stand no longer for what 
I have called ‘‘ systematic repression of the artistic 
side of human nature.” If so, I am glad, for I can 
see as a result of this broader view a wider influence 
in the world. Friends have always wielded a moral 
power far greater than their numbers would permit 
one to expect. When there is added to this moral 
force the ability to present it, to apply it, to wield it, 
in the most effective way possible,—when the whole 
man, both moralist and artistic, shall be fully de- 
veloped,—who can prophesy what the result may be ? 


Hope is so strong and the expectation of better 
things to come is so active that to every new promise 
of truth to be revealed the public lends a willing ear. 
There are so many evils to be ameliorated that who- 
ever promises relief in sufficiently persuasive tones 
will get a hearing. But the public does not listen 
long unless promises are quickly followed by per- 
formance and fulfillment.—[ Christian Register. ] 

>¢€ 

“ Years ago George William Curtis wrote these 
words: ‘ History teaches no lesson more distinctly 
than that nothing is so practical as principle, nothing 
so little visionary as honesty.’ ‘That is a good 
maxim for the reformer to keep in the forefront of all 
his endeavor.” 

>€ 

WE cannot have the spirit of Christ and the spirit 
of the world at the same tlme. They are irreconcil- 
able in their very nature. One is ambitious; the 
other is ministering. We must make our choice.— 
[Episcopal Recorder. | 


“AN intelligent effort at substitution—to put things 
that are righteous in the place of the things that are 
unrighteous, is the hope of the world’s moral regen- 
eration.”’ 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. s. 
IMAGES OF GOD. 


GOLDEN “TExT.—Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image, the likeness of any form that is inheaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under the earth. 

—Deut., v., 8. 


Before study of lesson read Ezekiel, i., 1-28. 

A CENTRAL feature of all the Bible history and litera- 
ture is the struggle of the prophets to prevent the 
vulgarizing of the idea of God by material represen- 
tation of him. In the ten commandments, among 
the oldest fragments of the Hebrew writings, the first 
command after that to serve Jehovah to the exclusion 
of all other gods, is the further command to make no 
image of him. (Ex., xx., 4; Deut., v., 8.) 

It would seem an easy inference that even the 
picturing of him in the mind by a material image is 
condemned. Yet we are so constructed that the 
tendency to symbolism is almost irresistible. In all 
times and among all peoples some material symbol 
has been demanded to render vivid the belief in the 
power above humanity. To Abraham God appeared 
in human form (Gen., 18), as also to Jacob, to Moses, 
and to various of the prophets (Gen., xlviii., 3; Ex., 
xxxiii., 11 ; Amos, ix., 1). Moses in the wilderness 
perceived Jehovah in the burning bush (Ex., iii., 2-4), 
and later God manifested himself to the Hebrews in 
the fire and clouds of Mount Sinai (Ex., xix., 18-20), 
and in the pillar of cloud and of fire (Ex., xiii., 21, 22). 

In all these cases and in many others the mani- 
festations are represented as appealing to the outward 
senses. A step in advance is a symbolism appealing 
to the inward sense, as in the visions of Daniel, of 
Isaiah, of Ezekiel (Dan., vii., 9; Is., vi., 1; Ez., vii. 
I~4). 

The metaphorical representations of God in human 
acts and attributes are innumerable. He speaks 
(Ex., iii., 4; Jer.,xxv., 30; Ps., Ixviii., 33); he laughs 
(Ps., ii, 4); he sleeps (Ps., Ixxviii., 65); he uses 
weapons (Is., xxxiv., 5; Lam., ii., 4); he is grieved 
(Gen., vi, 6; Judges, x., 16); he is angry (Judges, 
x., 7; Job, xix., 11); he takes vengeance on his 
enemies (Deut., xxxii., 41; Is., i, 24); he repents 
and changes his purpose (Ex., xxxii., 14; Jonah, iii., 
g, 10). To the warlike Hebrews of early days, 
“The Lord is a man of war” ; to the prophet he is 
the “teacher of his people” or the “ Judge of all the 
earth”; to the sweet-spirited apostle, ‘‘ God is love.” 
With all these visions, theophanies, and symbolisms 
let us place the statement of the apostle: ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time.’”’ (John, i., 18.) 

It is not difficult to distinguish between a false 
and a true symbolism, between a helpful and a harm- 
ful imagery. And a quality of any given representa- 
tion will vary according to time, place, and circum- 
stance. A symbolism which is uplifting and en- 
nobling in one case may have quite the contrary in- 
fluence in another. There is an element of truth in 
the saying that ‘‘man makes his gods in his own 
image,” and even in the more extreme saying, ‘‘ an 

( Continued on page 58.) 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 

No other woman in the world, in the past half cen- 
tury, has been so well known to all the world, or well 
esteemed by so large a number of its people, as the 
aged queen, who, as we write, is reported to be on 
her deathbed in England. The name of Queen Vic- 
toria has been a ‘“‘ household word” in many lands 
besides that over which she exercised her nominal 
rule, and everywhere it has been held in respect, be- 
cause she has steadily and firmly stood for things 
right and clean against things discreditable and 
wrong. 

It is necessary to keep in mind, of course, that the 
English monarchy is an institution long since shorn 
of governing control. If this were not so, if all the 
actions of the English Government from 1837 to 
1901 were directly and wholly chargeable to the 
queen herself, we could by no means give her the 
blameless character which is generally accorded her. 
It is because the actual administration of the Govern- 
ment has been in the hands of successive ministers 
ind ministries, and not of the monarch in whose name 
they acted, that we may consider her personally, not 
politically, and speak of her as a woman more than 
as a ruler. 

The career of Queen Victoria forms a most curi- 
ous and interesting page of English history. Her 
father died when she was a baby ; her mother, a Ger- 
man “princess,” brought her up. Her grandfather, 
George the Third, died when she was eight months 
old; her uncle, George the Fourth, died when she 
was eleven years old ; and in 1837, on a morning in 
early summer, her uncle William the Fourth, died, 
and she, a few days past eighteen years old, became 
the Queen regnant. She was then a slim girl; she 
has lived to be nearly eighty-two years old; she has 
sat upon the throne of England—to use the ordinary 
formal expression—longer than any one, man or wo- 
man, ever did. 
most remarkable, in many respects, that England has 
ever known. It will be recorded in history, and 
looked back to, and written of, and discussed, and 
disputed over, as the “ Victorian era,” as we speak of 
the Augustan age, or the Elizabethan. 
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The period of her reign has been the | 


GENCER. 


What changes the death of the Queen will bring, 
| immediately or ultimately, no one can foresee. There 
are changes, of serious import, that impend over her 
country, and some of these, no doubt, her occupancy 
of the throne served to defer, if not to avert. The 
Prince of Wales takes her place, of course, without 
a shock or jolt of the old machinery ; but he cannot 

take her place entirely. Respect was paid to her 
| which will not be paid to him. Her attitude toward 
public affairs was accepted, and in some measure re- 
garded, because of her long life and blameless char- 
acter. These claims and influences pass away with 
her. 

There will be a general and a sincere sorrow for 
her death in the United States. The people of this 
country esteemed her highly. They believe she 
would, if she could, have done many things differently 
from the way the Ministries did them. They believe 
that she was a friend of peace. They think she 
hated to see new wars begun. She was faithful and 
loving to the friends who had served her. She de- 
votedly cherished the memory of her husband, who 
died so many years ago. She watched over her 
children. She encouraged virtue; she frowned on 
vice. It will be long before her realm will see her 
like again. 





A FRIEND has called our attention to the gross error in a 
note at the foot of page 26, in our issue of the 12th instant, 
wherein it is said that only three women have been buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
exchanges ; 


The note came from some one of our 
we are not sure which one; but a little attention 
to the facts of the case should have been adequate for its re- 
jection. Asa matter of fact, there have been many women 
buried in the Abbey—hundreds, nodoubt. Baedeker’s Guide 
to London names no less than 56 whose tombs or memorial 
tablets are worthy of attention by visitors, beginning with 
Athelgarda, wife of a Saxon King, who died A. D. 615, and 
coming down to our own times. Poor Anne of Cleves, whom 
Henry VIII. rejected for her plainness, and who remained in 
England, and died there, has a tomb in the Abbey, and so 
has Mary Queen of Scots, and there are besides numerous 
queens of England, including ‘‘ Bloody Mary,”’ 
Elizabeth, and a dozen others less distinguished. 


her sister 


AN earnest appealis sent out by William Willard Howard, 
New York City, for aid for the people of Brazoria county, 
Texas, 





18,000 in number, who were overwhelmed—it is a 
Of the 
‘*a little help trickled 
| down to the small towns, where it vanished like a snow-flake 
at sea.’ A meeting was held, he states, on the 2d of this 
| month, at which an appeal for aid was resolved upon, the dis- 
| tress being great. 
W.W. Howard adds to his appeal that ‘‘at the beginning 
of the new century, there is only one dark spot of suffering 


coast county—by the storm that desolated Galveston. 
| relief sent to Galveston, he says, only 


and destitution on all the smiling expanse of our prosperous 
| and happy country.’" Would that this were so! 
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From the Friends’ standpoint, the stage is not morally 
attractive under any of the conditions and surroundings that 
it has yet attained. It seems, however, that in addition to its 
moral short-comings, the so-called ‘‘ drama’’ in this country 
has become the prey of ‘‘ commercialism.’’ William Winter, 
of New York, the dramatic critic of the 77z/une, and acknowl- 
edge as the Nestor of his profession, says a ‘‘ theatrical 
trust’’ exists, whose motives are mercenary and tone vulgar. 
‘*Such an influence,"’ be declares, ‘‘ must, in the nature of 
things, make everything that it touches commonplace and 
mean.’’ We have no doubt he is right. 





Ar the meeting of the Meeting for- Sufferings of London 
Yearly Meeting, in London, on the 4th of the present month, 
a report was presented on conditions in South Africa. ‘‘Acute 
distress’’ exists at Durban, and in other seaports. ‘‘ Hun- 
dreds of refugees have been living for months in canvas tents 
and houses, and are now at the end of their resources, and 
in dire need of clothing, even of food. They are of all 
nationalities.’’ It was added that ‘‘the later refugees,’’ the 
Boer women and children expelled from their homes by the 
army, ‘‘are undoubtedly in distress,’ also. Word from 
Joshua Rowntree was anxiously awaited. 


A FRIEND in Poughkespsie, N. Y., sends us a clipping 
ftom a daily newspaper of that city, the Zag/e, in which the 
barbarities of the armies invading China are deplored and 
justly condemned. The Zag/e, however, we regret to say, 
after making this flight, adds a paragraph saying that, ‘‘in 
the Philippines, no doubt one of the reasons why pacification 
is so slow is that our officers have treated the natives witha 
leniency which they have not understood.’’ This seems to 
suggest severity. We believe that leniency, in the form of 
justice, would have ended the Philippine troubles long ago— 
in fact, would have prevented them altogether. 


THE West Grove, Pa., /ndependent, reporting the First 
month meeting of the West Grove Farmers’ Club, says that 
‘*two facts were strongly emphasized ’’—that (1) ‘‘ organiza- 
tion is as essential to agricultural success as it is for the profit- 
able conduct of any occupation ; and (2) farming pays."’ In 
reference to this second proposition different speakers held 
different views as to what crops would ‘‘ pay,’’ two members 
speaking for wheat, one for timothy grass, and others for 
corn, raised for ensilage, to be fed to cows. 


BIRTHS. 
HALLOWELL.—Tenth month 30, 1goo, at New Garden, 
Pa., to William R. and Elizabeth C. Hallowell, a daughter, 
who is named Anna Elizabeth. 
PAXSON.—At Swarthmore, Pa., First month 16, 1901, 


to Charles and Alice Hall Paxson, a son, who is named 
Wliliam Hall. 


MARRIAGES. 


HOOPES—LIPPINCOTT.—At Chelten Hills, Pa., First 
month 17, 1901, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, Wilmer Worthington Hoopes, son of 
Abner and Malinda M. Hoopes, of West Chester, Pa., and 
Martha Parry, daughter of Priscilla P. and the late Henry H. 
Lippincott. : 

HOLLINGSWORTH — BARNES.—On the morning of 
First month 9, Igo1, at the home of the bride’s sister, Joppa, 
Harford county, Md., by Friends’ ceremony, Lewis E. Hol- 


li 
‘ngsworth, son of Edward and Elizabeth L. Hollingsworth 


the latter deceased), and Alice Lee, daughter of William J. 
deceased) and Ruth Anna Barnes. 


WALKER — THOMPSON.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, First month 8, 1go1, by Friends’ ceremony, 
John M. Walker, son of Thomas M. and the late Mary Ann 
Walker, and Anna J., daughter of Esther A. and the late 
Cyrus B. Thompson, all of Mill Creek Hundred, New Castle 
county, Del. 


DEATHS. 


ALLINSON.—First month 16, 1901, in Philadelphia, 
Edward Pease Allinson, in his 49th year, son of the late 
William J. Allinson, formerly editor of Friends’ Review of 
Philadelphia. 

He was a prominent member of the bar of Philadelphia, 
President of Haverford College Alumni, also editor of the 
Legal Intelligencer, and reporter for the Superior Court of Pa. 

Interment at Burlington Friends’ ground. 

BLACKBURN.—At Fishertown, Bedford county, Pa., 
First month 15, 1901, Marian, daughter of Allen C. and 
Ardelle Blackburn, aged 5 years. 

Seldom in a child have we seen such devotion to First-day 
school and meeting. Although her life was short, we can 
never know how far her influence will extend. 

Joel Borton attended the funeral, and his beautiful mes- 
sage, so full of sympathy and love, was very comforting to 
those who were passing through this trying hour. * 

BROWN.—In Germantown, Pa., First month 14, Igor, 
Laura Harvey, daughter of Mary and the late S. Townsend 
Brown, aged 40 years. 

CHILDS.—Near Danborough, Bucks county, Pa., Sixth- 
day, First month 11, 1901, Margaret P. Childs, wife of 
Edward H. Childs, and daughter of the late Thomas and 
Sarah Brown, in the 71st year of her age ; an esteemed mem- 
ber of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, and an at- 
tendant of Plumstead Meeting as long as her health would 
permit. 

DOWNING.—At the home of her grandson, Albert 
Downing, near Tyrone, Pa., Ninth month 12, 1900, Hannah 
P. Downing, in her 81st year. 

She was a daughter of Robert and Gulielma Wilson, of 
Centre Monthly Meeting of Friends, of which she was a life- 
long member, and for many years a minister. For several 
years a widow, she lived with her children, all of whom were 
married and lived remote from Friends’ meeting. This was 
a trial to her, saying, ‘‘My heart is with you, if I cannot be 
there in person.’’ Shewas afond, devoted mother. Having 
spent the winter (1899-1900) with a daughter and son in 
Pittsburg, she came to Curwensville, visited her two daugh- 
ters there, then, hearing of her other son’s losing a young 
daughter, she went on south of Tyrone to attend the funeral, 
and stayed with them in their bereavement until the time of 
Centre Quarterly Meeting. On her way to attend that she 
stopped at her grandson's ; in going to the house she fell and 
fractured her hip, which caused her death some two weeks 
later. She was bright for one of her age and enjoyed life, but 
was ever ready for the coming of her Lord. She said, ‘‘I 
love to be with my children, but they are so scattered now I 
cannot be with all of them.’’ May her mantle of charity and 
humility fall upon others. W. 

HALL.—Atthe residence of her nephew, Edward H. Hall, 
Media, Pa., First month 16, 1901, Mary T. Hall, in the 85th 
year of her age. Interment at Concord Friends’ grounds. 

HALLOWELL. —First month 21, IgoI, at Wyncote, 
Montgomery county, Pa., Anna Ellis Hallowell, wife of Wm. 
R. Hallowell, in the 65th year of her age. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Jacksonville, Fla., First month 17, 
1901, Priscilla, widow of Benjamin Lippincott, of Haddon- 
field, N. J. 

LEEDS.—First month 10, 1go1, at her home in Rancocas, 
N. J., Margaret W., wife of Jacob H. Leeds, in her 68th year. 

She was a great niece of John Woolman, and a life-long 
member of the Society of Friends. She dearly loved its ex- 
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cellent testimonies, which were exemplified by her Christian 
character. In all the relations of life she was bright and | 
cheerful ; a devoted mother, patient, and self-sacrificing. The 
lessons that may be learned from the daily life of our beloved | 
sister, in the home and in the Society, cannot be expressed. 
She will be greatly missed, not only in the family where she | 
was so useful, but in the neighborhood and in the meeting to 
which she belonged, and which she served as elder for several 
years. B. 


MOORE. —In Upper Uwchlan, Chester county, Pa., First 
month 12, 1901, Gideon S. Moore, in the 69th year of his 
age ; a member of Uwchlan and Bradford Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


PIERCE.—At his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., First month 
15, 1901, John W. Pierce, in his 92d year ; a member, and 
for many years an Elder, of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Westchester county, N. Y. 


PITTFIELD.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, First month 
19, 1901, Frances Pleasants, widow of Benjamin H. Pittfield, 
and daughter of the late Caleb Emlen and Martha Reeve 
Pleasants, in her 61st year. 


SMITH.—At his home in Lambertville, N. J., First | 
month 14, 1901, of grippe, Amos Smith, aged 71 years and 
five days. 

He was the youngest child of Jacob B. and Martha Smith, 
and was born First month 9, 1830. 

His parents were members with Friends, and were mar- 
ried in 1814, and theirs was said to be the ¢hird house built 
in Lambertville, about the year 1816. Amos waseducated in 
the schools of his native town, and at the age of sixteen years 
went to learn the trade of a printer, with John R. Swallow, 
who started the first newspaper in Lambertville in 1845. 
When he became of age, he went West, going as far as the 
Mississippi river, and started a newspaper on his own account 
at Moline, Ill., called the Moline Workman. This was about 
1850 or 1851. He sold that paper out in a few years, and 
went to Chicago. While there, by too close application to his 
trade, he was attacked with a spinal disease, from the effects 
of which he was compelled to give up his business and return 
to Lambertville, where he resided until his death. His health 
had never been good since his return home. 

He was amanthoroughly upright in character. His mind 
was of a superior order, and was well-informed upon the 
topics of the day. He was a life-long and consistent member 
of the Society of Friends. At his funeral, on the 18th, testi- 
monies were borne by Dr. Joshua D. Janney, of Riverton, 
N. J., Hannah Linton, of Philadelphia, and by two of the 
ministers of Lambertville. The interment was in the Sole- 
bury Friends’ burial ground. * 


TOMLINSON.—At her home in Byberry, Philadelphia, 
Twelfth month 20, 1900, Mary Elizabeth, wife of Augustus 
T. Tomlinson, and daughter of the late Thomas and Eliza- 
beth K. James, in her 46th year; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting. 

Time can but partially heal the wound made by the death 
of one so endeared to all who knew her. Her life was ever 
an example of cheerfulness, and now her memory must teach 
us that ‘‘ every cloud has its silver lining.’’ * 


TYSON.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Charles 
J. Tyson, Guernsey, Adams county, Pa., Eleventh month 14, 
1900, Anne M. Griest, daughter of the late Cyrus and Mary 
Ann Griest, in the 68th year of her age; a member of Men- 
allen Monthly and Particular Meeting, Adams county, Pa. 

Through protracted suffering this friend passed out of the 
shadows of earth into God’s marvellous light. - 





THE United States Government has taken up the scheme 
of wireless telegraphy, and is preparing to experiment in 
sending communications to vessels from points on the coast. 
The first stations will be established in the vicinity of Cape 
Hatteras and along the Virginia shore, where coastwise com- 


merce is in great danger in bad weather. Ifsuccessful there, 
no doubt the system will be extended to other points on the 
coast, so that vessels in danger can be warned and vessels 


desiring to communicate with the land for any reason will be 
enabled to do so. ’ 





| Arthur, Cadwallader, Charles, 


| Augustine-Louise, 


BIRTHS AND BIRTH-NAMES. 


THE notices of Births, published in the INTELLIGENCER 
during 1900, referred to the births of 98 children. There 
were three births of twins ; in two cases these were both girls, 
and in one both were boys. 

There were altogether 40 births of boys, and 58 of girls. 

The choice made of names may be of interest. There 
was a wide range. Thirty-nine boys had 36 different names, 
and 58 girls had 48 different names. 

The boys’ names were: Alan, Albert (2), Alva, Amos, 
Charles-Mervin, Cranston, 
Donald-Daniel, Edwin, Ellis, Floyd-Ross, Frank-Elias, 
Franklin, Frederick, Frederick-Albert, Gordon, Harold, 
Harvey, Herbert (2), Humphrey, Jesse, Joseph, Joseph- 
Henry, Mahlon-Isaac, Nathan, Ralph, Richard, Robert, 
Russell-Henry, Stanley-Lloyd, Walton-Canby, Watson, Wil- 
liam (2), William-Charles. (One boy’s name was not given 
in the notice.) 

The girls’ names were: Alice-May (2), Anna (2), Anna- 
Evelyn, Anna-Mary (2), Anna-Rachel, Anna-Rebecca, Annie, 
Caroline, Dorothea, Dorothy-Frances, 
Edna, Eleanor, (2), Eleanor-Ethel, Elizabeth (3), Elizabeth- 
Ann, Elizabeth-Leonore, Elizabeth-Lucy, Ella-Catherine, 
Ellen, Emily, Emma, Esther (3), Ethel, Evelyn, Gertrude- 
May, Gladys, Gynetha, Helen (2), Katharine, Laura-Gertrude, 
Louise, Lucy, Margaret, Margery, Marjorie, Marian, Mari- 
anna, Marian-Hannah, Mary, Mary-Dorothy, Martha-Fran- 
ces, Mildred, Rachel, Rebecca, Ruth (2), Tacy, Vera-Lena. 

It is interesting to note that of men’s names very common 
—formerly, at least—there is no Edward, no John, James, or 
Thomas. Of Scripture names among the boys there are 5 
—Daniel, Jesse, Joseph, Mahlon-Isaac, and Nathan. 

The girls have 8 Scripture names—Anna, Rachel, Re- 
becca, Esther, Hannah, Mary, Martha, and Ruth. Elizabeth 
and Esther seem to be the most popular names, there being 
three of each of these. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


THOsE wishing to attend Purchase Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Purchase, N. Y., on Fourth-day, First month 
30, will be met at White Plains Station, Harlem Di- 
vision, on the arrival of the 9.12 train from Grand 
Central Station, New York, also on the 8.45 train 
from Purdy’s Station from the North. 

A meeting of the Friends’ Association will be held 
in the afternoon. Public meeting next day at 11 
o’clock. Friends wishing to attend the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, at 2.30 o’clock p. m., the 29th, 
will be met on the morning of that day on the same 
trains specified above. R. B. 


At the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia (Race Street), on the 16th instant, the subject of 
the proposed sale of the present meeting-house in 
West Philadelphia was considered. Authority was 
given the Property Committee to negotiate such sale 
and to secure a new site for the erection of a meeting- 
house and school building. The account of the 
Treasurer, S. Robinson Coale, for the year 1900, was 
submitted. He had received by contributions from 
members nearly $5,000. Receipts from other sources 
made the total over $10,000. This had been used 
for aid to indigent members, assistance in the educa- 
tion of Friends care of the three meeting-houses 
(Race Street, Girard Avenue, and West Philadelphia), 
and other purposes. 


John J. Cornell is expected to attend Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, at Norristown, on the 31st ult., 
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and Gwynedd First-day meeting, on the 3d. A |a message of love and encouragement found utter- 


meeting has been appointed for him, in the Methodist 
church (kindly granted for the purpose), at North 
Wales, on the evening of the 2d; anda meeting is 
also appointed at Plymouth, on First-day afternoon, 
the 3d. 





The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold 
their next meeting at the residence of Sarah and 
Annie Griffen, 39 South Lexington avenue, on Second 
month 3, at 11 a.m. Visiting Friends will be wel- 
come. E. K. 





Isaac Wilson has the prospect of spending a few 
days at Sandy Spring, Md., attending Washington, 
D. C., Meeting on the 3d, Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at Abington, on the 7th, and Germantown meet- 
ing on First-day morning, the roth. 


VISITS BY ISAAC WILSON.—IV. 


As our last letter left us the rain had ceased, and we 
were permitted to meet our first engagement in the 
visiting line, spending the day very pleasantly with 
our friend Cornelia Janney, with whom we spent a 
portion of our time last winter in Pasadena, and it 
seems good to revive those pleasant memories. 

We returned at night again with our friends to the 


Davis home, and First-day morning is bright and | 
clear; at the meeting hour we gathered with many | 


others in the old Goose Creek meeting-house (at 
Lincoln), where we are almost in speaking distance 
of the home of our late historian and much revered 
ministering Friend, Samuel M. Janney, whose name 
will ever be cherished as among the worthies of his 
day. 

And here, as at Merion, two weeks ago, when I 
stood where William Penn had once borne testimony 
to the truth, I could but desire that even in my small 
measure there might go with the spoken word a living 
evidence of the right authority. Nor do I believe I 
was alone in realizing an answer thereto, as the atten- 
tive and appreciative listening bore evidence of its 
willing reception of the Truth in its practical applica- 
tion to human needs, and the vocal indorsement be- 
fore the close by a Congregational minister gave 
evidence of the growth in religious thought. 

After a pleasant social mingling with the many 
Friends, with others we partook of a basket lunch 
provided by our friends, in order to remain to a meet- 
ing called at 2p. m., in the interest of the Anti Saloon 
League, and listened to a very clear presentation of 
the plans and methods of the organization. We be- 
lieve the object a good one, and were pleased to learn 
of the encouraging results. 

After this second meeting we took tea and spent 
a few hours very pleasantly with Edward and Eliza 
Rawson, before returning to our home for the night ; 
feeling thankful for the blessings of the day. 

Second-day morning, we commenced the program 
arranged for the week by driving six miles to Isaac 
Piggott’s, where we met a brother and wife, and 
enjoyed a very pleasant visit. Near the time to leave 
an impressive silence stayed the social mingling and 


ance, and the farewells were said with feelings of 
kindly appreciation. We then drove a few miles to 
Thomas Smith’s for the night, and here, as in all 
these Virginia homes, we find that warm hospitality 
that assures the guest a welcome. Third-day morn- 
ing, the threatening clouds of last evening being 
cleared away, the morning sun is welcomed with 
almost a spring-like warmth ; in fact, when we see the 
farmers plowing}we forget for a moment that we 
are just in midwinter. , 

After a few miles’ ride over and around the hills, 
and crossing streams, we make a call of a few hours 
at Jesse Hoge’s, and after the pleasant enjoyment of 
the local meeting, felt impelled to express our feelings 
of sympathy with them in their trials by sickness and 
bereavement since our visit two years ago. Yet the 
feelings that would otherwise be sad were overruled 
by those of thankfulness and appreciation for the 
brighter side of life that was presented by the willing 
hearts and hands of the two daughters, who although 
not strong physically, are earnestly and actively 
engaged not only in a small business enterprise, but 
also in promoting a better moral atmosphere in their 
neighborhood, and their efforts are already attended 
with encouraging results. According to arrangements 
we return to Thomas Smith’s to dine, previous to some 
calls for the afternoon, the first being at the home 
of the late Edward Smith, who very recently had 
been called to part with his loving family. Here, too, 
we found the loving mother, with the devoted daughter 
and son, assuming the increased responsibilities with 
that true manhood and‘ womanhood becoming the 
noble life, and I could but give expresssion to feelings 
of encouragement and consolation that seemed to be 
with me. We went from there to Lincoln to make 
two or three other calls before going to the Davis 
home, and while we realize it{to have been a full day, 
we are comforted with the thought that it has been 
wisely planned by our kind escorts, and seemingly 
enjoyed by all¥as well’as ourselves. The finding of 
a number of letters from our children and’others added 
much to the satisfactory close of the day. 

Fourth-day, we dined at William Wilson’s, and in 
company with other invited Friends, hadan e xceed- 
ingly pleasant visit, and our inspection of the fine 
dairy stock of 40 cows and modern conveniences 
therefore was followed by a time for social visiting. 
But before the time to leave we find an impressive 
quiet thrown over’ us, and feelings of ’sympathy for 
the recent loss of a dear son found utterance. We 
were comforted with the thought that the feelings and 
words of encouragement were received in the same 
spirit” of helpfulness that prompted them, and our 
visit seemed now complete. We bade them farewell, 
making a very pleasant call at Barclay Lloyd’s on 
our way to Charles Nichols’s to spend the evening. 
Here, too, we find our time interspersed by the social 
and religious mingling seemingly adapted to the 
respective ages included in the household. Again as 
we return to our lodging we find letters from our dear 
friends in other homes, many of which are afflicted 
with the prevailing epidemic of the season, 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


Fifth-day morning. This being monthly meeting | they that worship him must worship in spirit and in 


day we attended, and I feel to briefly express (my 
thoughts at least) that I have seldom enjoyed a more 
favored meeting. 


After the usual routine of business, | 


there seemed a hesitancy to disband until a special | 
message that seemed called forth for our household of | 


faith, was delivered. Desires were expressed and we 

believe resolutions formed that the seed sown should 

be made productive of good fruits. I. W. 
Waterford, Va., First month 78. 


FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS.—1901. 
( Concluded from page 53.) 
honest god is the noblest work of man.” For if 
God is the power “that makes for righteousness,” 


ing to the current ideals of righteousness. In the 


the same nationality God also was national. In days 
when war was the most honorable profession God 
was a ‘‘man of war.’’ When there was no concep- 
tion of universal law, when it was supposed that each 
storm, each earthquake, each pestilence, came inde- 
pendently of all things else, God was regarded asa 
being governed by his caprices, subject to anger, 
jealousy, hate, and vanity. 

All conceptions of God have been helpful in so 
far as they stood for ideals above those common 
among the people holding those conceptions. All 
those are harmful which are left over from times of 
lower ideals. 
ception of God in well-defined form is that it pre- 
vents any growth in the vision of his qualities. The 
prophets appreciated this, and 
against it. Nearly always their symbols were great, 
vague, ill-defined ones, allowing of infinite expansion. 
The strange and elaborate theophany presented in 
Ezekiel’s vision halts in its description when it comes 
to mention of God and speaks only of ‘the spirit.” 

And this struggle has been handed down to us 
also. A part of the struggle for advancement in 


bolism. Every lowering of moral ideals is accom- 
panied by lower ideals of God also. 
tional vanity and self-righteousness now, as in the 
days of the prophets call, for a God who cares for us 
more than for other peoples. Times of the national 
outbreaks of barbarism, when war is exalted as glo- 
rious, and men boast of the slaying of enemies, 


| form—very brief, clear and simple. 


truth.’ Such worship is not in seeking for old and 
partial views of God’s nature to excuse the license of 
our selfish passions. 


“INTERNATIONAL” 
LessON No. 5. SECOND MONTH 3. 
PARABLE OF THE VIRGINS. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Watch, therefore, for ye know not the day 
nor the hour.—Matt., xxv., 13. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Matt., 
Revised Version. 

Tuis parable is found only in Matthew. It is one of 

the most familiar of the teachings of Jesus in this 


It was given 


TEXT STUDY. 


XXV., 


I-13.— 


| ‘as he sat on the Mount of Olives,” after he had 
then the conception of his qualities will vary accord- | 


gone out from the Temple (Matt., xxiv., 1), and had 


| closed finally his series of discourses there. 
days when moral law only obtained between those of | 


The Mount of Olives rises near and opposite to 
the site of the Temple. Seated there, Jesus and the 
disciples,—who it is surmised were the four first called, 
his confidential friends, the fishermen ‘ Peter and 
James and John and Andrew,’—could lock down 


| upon the great structure which represented to the 


Jews the glory of their religious and civil history. 


| Jesus had already said (xxiv., 2) of the destruction to 


The great danger of fixing any con- | 


struggled always | 


come, ‘‘there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another,” and the disciples had then pressed him with 
questions as to the time when the catastrophe would 
arrive, when the ‘‘age’’ in which they lived (not, as 
the text has it, the end of the world) would reach its 
climax, and when again, after his own disappearance, 
he would come back, 

Practically the whole of the reply of Jesus was 
that they should be continually prepared and ready. 
This is the lesson for us in the Parable. Jesus 
employed the custom of marriages, familiar, of course, 
to his auditors, for his illustration. According to the 
custom of the Jews, and of other oriental peoples, the 
bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, went at night 
to the home of the bride. With her, a company of 


| young girls, her friends, had been prepared and 
righteousness is the struggle for more adequate sym- | 


watching, and at the cry, “The bridegroom comes!” 


| they hastened to meet him with lighted lamps, or 


Times of na- 


present also the ancient, undeveloped ideal of God as | 


a “‘man of war,” an “avenger,” a destroyer. The 
view of the Bible which holds every part as equally 
exalted, equally applicable to our own moral state, is 
especially dangerous in that it allows for barbarous 
or semi-barbarous passions, correspondingly barbarous 
ideals of God, and therewith license for the exercise 
of those passions. 

The true and helpful view shows us the growing 
knowledge of God among men as he has revealed 
himself step by step to them and refuses to accept 
for current use anything less than the highest sym- 
bolism yet attained to. We realize that ‘‘no man 
hath seen God at any time,” that he “is a spirit and 


torches. When the wedding party had entered the 
house the door was shut. The lights used were 
probably not strictly lamps, as the text of the present 
lesson gives it, but a sort of torches, made of rags 
saturated with oil, and wound about an iron head, 
which was fastened to a wooden staff. (Torches, 
probably of this sort, are referred to in John, xviii., 3.) 

Much refinement of interpretation has been be- 
stowed upon this parable. Every detail has been 
construed to have a particular significance as to ob- 
scure and difficult matters. Especially has there 
been much learned commentary and controversy upon 
two points: (1) That the marriage spoken of signifies 
the spiritual union of “the Church” with Christ,— 
that the Church is a definite entity which may become 
and in fact does, “ the spouse,” in such a holy union. 
(2) That the parable foreshadows and forecasts the 
time and manner of a “second coming ”’ of Jesus, in 
the body, or at least in some recognizable outward 
form, back to earth. 
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Neither of these interpretations appeals much to 
us. The parable, as has already been said, seems 
very simple, and teaches a plain and practical lesson. 
What is this? Watchfulness. Preparedness. The 
wisdom of doing our work in time. The folly of 
neglect. Those who do not prepare in the time ap- 
pointed may not have opportunity to prepare at all. 
The neglect and carelessness of the virgins whose 
oil had gone out are made plain by the story; the 
wisdom and thoughtfulness of those who had made 
due provision are equally so. ‘‘We must do the 
works of him that sent me,” declared Jesus (John, 
ix., 4) ‘‘ while it is day.” 

Our supply of faith and love needs constant re- 
newal from the ever-flowing Fountain, and if we 
would be among “the wise’’ we must seek earnestly 
for Divine help. So shall we be ready for every call, 
however sudden. Strong at the centre, we cannot 
be any time weak. But if we have only a surface 
faith, with no reservoir to draw upon, our strength, 
which appears great at the start, must give out, and 
in the hour of trial we shall be found wanting. 

Moreover, persistency is needed to keep on with 
the work, even after it is well begun. Jesus, now so 
near the end of his earthly walk with them, wished 
to impress on his followers the duty of watchfulness. 
We can live near enough to the source of all good 
to be able to draw upon it quickly in case of sudden 
need, Our capacity for goodness is not large, and 
the calls upon it exhaust it in a short time, leaving 
us in darkness and in doubt, if we do not replenish 
constantly from the great reservoir. 

It may be that in our experience the coming of 
Christ will be sudden, and unexpected. Many will 
be found absorbed in business or in pleasure, sleeping, 
unmindful and unprepared. But others also will be 
found in a watching condition, not locked up or care- 
less of the coming of the light. And to them will 
be the reward of the faithful. 


FARM PRICES WESTWARD. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Some of us Western farmers can hardly understand 
why the ruling prices for Eastern farms are so very 
low—ten to twelve dollars per acre—situated as they 
are so near the best markets of our country, where a 
ready and remunerative price can be realized for all 
and everything a farm can produce. We have no 
reason to complain here in McLean county, Illinois, 
as to land prices, and there is no boom—but a 
gradual tendency upward. The common price for 
land ranges from go to 110 dollars per acre, and that 
for lands lying from five totwenty miles from any of 
our larger cities. Sometimes land in the timber can 
be had for 60 to 80 dollars, but it does not sell as 
readily as the prairie farms. 

Very much of our farm land is now worked by 
renters, who pay from five to six dollars per acre, or 
one-half the corn or oats, delivered at the railroad 
station,—the renter paying all expenses, and doing all 
the work, and then paying money rent for all pasture 
and meadow-land. The rent must be cash or satis- 


factory paper. There will be at least a ‘dozen appli- 
cants for every farm to rent. 

It is very easy to see why land is so high when it 
yields a revenue to the owner above taxes and im- 
provements of from four to five per cent. for their in- 
vestment. Is your Eastern land so poor that capital 
is afraid of it, or are the methods of your farmers at 
fault? If thought to be of general interest, I might 
give an outline of our methods of work sometime in 
the future. EDWARD COALE. 

Holder, /l. 
OLD AGE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Human life may be apportioned into three eras— 
Youth, Maturity, and Old Age, each thirty-one years, 
reaching the grand climacteric at about sixty-three 
years of age. Sumner, in “ Orations,” I., p. 163, 
thus alludes to this well understood period of our 
existence : ‘‘ Washington Allston died in the month 
of July, 1843, aged sixty-three, having reached the 
grand climacteric, that special mile-stone on the road 
of life.”’ 

If we could apportion in an exact balance the 
organs of elimination and excretion with those of 
nutrition and alimentation, we might query, ‘‘ Why 
grow old?”’ Whereas, it is estimated that out of 
every million people born, only ninety thousand reach 
the age of eighty, and eleven thousand that of ninety. 
This fact, however, does not alter the above men- 
tioned premises concerning nutrition and excretion. 

Now each of us is born into this life with a 
certain amount of recuperative vital energy and 
power, and this can be snuffed out in youth, or 
maturity, or at the above mentioned climacteric, or 
the lamp of life may be made to last longer and burn 
brighter, even to the environment of old age. And 
while old age may be a talent, in some measure, yet 
it may be distinguished by growing fat, or growing 
stiff, each condition being caused by various forms of 
calculus, or uric acid, which are found in different 
parts of the body, which harden and stiffen not only 
the organs of the viscera, but the blood vessels also ; 
so that man is said to be “ no older than his veins,’’— 
and all know the consequence of the ‘‘ bursting” of 
these. 

Some forty years since I became aware of the 
fact that certain kinds of food tended to nullify the 
pliability and flexibility of the normal and healthful 
condition of the blood vessels, muscles, and tendons, 
both voluntary, and involuntary, causing flatulency, 
uric acid, gravel, clot on the brain, gout, etc. ; and I 
changed my diet somewhat, nitrogenizing more, so 
to speak, using more animal food, as beef, mutton, 
poultry, milk, eggs, fish, with stewed fruit, etc., 
as solvents, and less bread and white potatoes, and 
especially bread made of fine flour, and now in my 
seventy-ninth year am considered somewhat supple in 
step, and erect in person, etc. 

Conjoined to and in harmony with the above is 
Philosophy. And the other evening I wrote the 
lines below, and will just add that if we are happily 
favored with spirit life and spirit force, these will do 
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all that Mind cure, Christian Science, or Faith cure’ 
etc., can promise to accomplish. 


HAPPINESS. 

Happy the man who dwells in the First Great Cause, 

Who resolutely keeps his laws ; 

Whose heart is in touch with Great Nature in her 
infinitude, 

Whose hand delights in doing good. 

That man is happy, whatsoe’er his station or lot in 
life may be ; 

From care and trouble in his Soul free ! 

Abington, Pa. Davip Newport. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


MILLVILLE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Millville 
was opened Twelfth month 9, 1900, by a period of silence, 
followed by the president, Charles Eves, reading the gist 
Psalm, and the reading of the minutes of preceding meeting, 
roll-call and responses. 

The Association decided to hold our meetings at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon during the winter months. 

The interesting report of our delegate, S. Jennie Kester, 
to the Abington Conference, and remarks by Elizabeth Lloyd, 
occupied part of the time assigned for literary entertainment. 

Rachel Knight read an excellent essay and Elena Eves 
recited a poem. Elizabeth Lloyd gave an interesting account 
of the ‘* Roycrofters,"’ a codperative enterprise at East 
Aurora, N. Y. 

A nominating committee, including Sarah T. Eves, R. 
Anna Kester, and Mary R. Eck, was appointed to present 
names of officers for the Association for 1go1. 

A letter from Stanton, Delaware, was read by the presi- 
dent, desiring encouragement for the small meeting there. 
The subject received the consideration of the executive com- 
mittee. Current Events were given by Laura Balderston. 

Adjourned to meet First month 13, 1901. 

FRANCES M. EVEs, Cor. 





(JUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
a very interesting meeting at the home of Howard and Ella 
Kinsey, First month 17. 

The meeting opened with Scripture reading by the Presi- 
dent, William P. Roberts. Ella Kinsey read the concluding 
chapter of Thomas's ‘‘History of Friends in America.’’ 
We have enjoyed the reading of this book very much, and 
feel that we have been benefited by it. At our next meeting 
we will take up the ‘‘ Life of Samuel J. Levick."’ 

A recitation was given by Annie S.“Ball,“<‘‘ The Old 
Doctor's Story ;'’ select reading by Phebe R. Bewley, 
‘« Truth and Righteousness ;’" Anna E. Jordan read a portion 
of the ‘‘ Discipline, relating to ‘‘ Marriage.’’ Frank Ball 
recited one of Ellwood Roberts's poems, ‘‘ Forgiveness,’’ in 
a very effective manner. Select reading by Hannah M. Pen- 
rose, ‘‘ Not the Work but the Worry,’’ concluded the program. 

Eleanor Foulke then gave us a short review of the address 
made by Edward Grubb before the Y. F. A. of Philadelphia, 
which was very much appreciated by those present. After 
roll-call and sentiments, a brief silence followed. Adjourned 
to meet the 21st of Second month, at the home of Edward 
Shaw. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met in 
the Auditorium of the Young Friends’ Association Building, 
on Second-day evening, First month 14. 

Edward Grubb gave the Association an interesting account 
of the ‘* Present Position of Quakerism in England.’’ It is 
impossible in so brief a report to give even an outline of his 
very full paper. 

One feature of the work of English Friends may be 
mentioned. Besides the Foreign Missions, similar to those 
conducted by other religious bodies, and the Adult Schools, 
with which we have been made somewhat familiar, there is a 
Home Mission Committee, appointed by the Quarterly Meet- 
ings under authority of the Yearly Meeting, and laboring in 
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ways suited to the needs of particular localities. Evening 
mission meetings are held in many places, either in addition 
toorin place of the Meeting for Worship. Out of these meet- 
ings has grown a very large ‘‘ mission membership,’’ much 
larger than the membership of the Society itself. To en- 
courage decreasing meetings a committee is appointed, ‘‘ with 
liberty to offer financial support to mission workers who could 
satisfy the committee that they had a real-call to give them- 
selves to the work.”’ 

The religious views of the English Friends appeared to 
vary quite as much as those of Friends in this country, but 
they are maintained within one body. 

After the meeting the members of the Association had an 
opportunity to meet Edward Grubb, and to discuss with him 
details that did not appear in his address. 

EMMA FELL Paxson, Sec. 





CAMDEN, N. J.—Young Friends’ Association met for the 
first time in the New Year, First month 8, in the meeting- 
house. 

Papers prepared upon the subject of ‘‘Why I ama 
Friend,’ were presented by Letitia Test, Lilla Chariere, and 
Edward Roberts, Jr. Much interest was manifested in these 
short accounts. 

Another paper, showing considerable thought and prepara- 
tion, was written by Janette C. Betts, and read by her husband, 
on ‘* Are Discussions of Differences in Religious Opinions 
Desirable?’’ In the discussion that followed some of our 
Friends thought that discussion of religious differences should 
not be indulged in, as they often did more harm than good. 
Others thought that our Society would not have progressed as 
it has now, if Quakerism had never been talked over. 

Many of us feel that we have cause for much encourage- 
ment as we enter upon the third year’s work of the Associa- 
tion, which now numbers about thirty. Not yet large, but 
from the interest shown and the many able papers that have 
been prepared, it has surely been worth while to have thus 
grouped ourselves into a little union, hoping to grow in 
strength and wisdom. 

The meeting adjourned until the first Third-day in Second 
month. EpITH W. ROBERTS, Sec., pro. tem. 





MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
entertained Twelfth month 19, by Mary L. Bowne, at her 
home in Columbus. Owing to indisposition of the newly- 
elected president, vice-president, and secretary, the ex- 
president and the ex-secretary were requested to serve for the 
evening. 

The executive committee submitted the program for next 
meeting, also the appointment of three persons to serve on 
each of the History, Literature, and Current Topics Com- 
mittees. , 

Franklin S. Zelley and Martha E. Gibbs as delegates to 
attend the General Conference of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions at Abington presented very full and interesting reports. 

A communication was received and read from Friends at 
Stanton, Del., asking for aid to build up their small meeting, 
to which our sympathy responded. 

Joseph F. Taylor read ‘‘ Plainness,’’ from the Discipline. 

‘Can the germ of Divine in each human soul be devel- 
oped without external aid?’’ was answered by Cyrus S. 
Moore. The speaker thought as humanity is a wonderful 
and essential tabernacle for this divine germ, it is accountable 
for its keeping. 

Anna Scott read an excellent paper prepared upon the 
subject, ‘‘ Which has the greatest influence on the formation 
of character—education, environment, or heredity?’’ which 
was well discussed. 

Mary L. Bowne answered the question, ‘‘ Do any who are 
not Friends entertain views similar to those of Friends ?’’ 
also quoted an extract from the INTELLIGENCER of a past 
issue, ‘‘ Friends in Meeting and Home.”’ 

In an instructive paper Joanna Shreve presented good 
ideas on ‘‘ How to make our Association more interesting to 
the younger members,’’ followed by some appropriate re- 
marks by Martha E. Gibbs, Franklin S. Zelley, Thomas 
Gibbs, and others. 
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After a few moments impressive silence adjourned to meet 
at Thomas S. Gibbs's, First month 26. Jos. Willets, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., expects to be in attendance and present some 
stereopticon views on Japan. 

At close of meeting we were favored with selections on 
the graphophone. E. W. Z., Sec., pro. tem. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Two notable lectures were delivered at the College during the 
last week, the first by Edward Grubb, M. A., of Southport, 
England, one of the editors of the British Friend, on Third- 
day afternoon, the 15th inst., and the other on Sixth-day 
afternoon, the 18th, by Bliss Perry, formerly of Princeton 


University, now editor of the A/lantic Monthly. "Edward 
Grubb’s lecture was upon ‘‘ The Holy Grail,’’ in Tennyson’s 
‘*Idylls of the King,’’ with some reference to Tennyson's 
treatment of the Arthurian cycle as a whole, and to the 
legends of the Grail. The audience gathered in Parrish Hall 
was fairly large, and showed its pleasure and appreciation. 
After the lecture an invitation was extended the friends of the 
college and the senior class to meet Edward Grubb in the 
Dean's parlor, an opportunity of which many gladly availed 
themselves. 

Prof. Perry's lecture, upon ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling,’’ was no 
less entertaining, instructive, and inspiring, and rather more 
largely attended. 

The summing up on Kipling seemed to be that in certain 
lines, notably the telling of short stories, he is without an 
equal in contemporary literature ; that his tastes, however, 
lead him to extend his sympathies only to persons ‘‘ who can 
do things,’’ and to men rather than women ; finally, that in 
the last ten years he has made so little progress in broadening 
his fields and sympathies, and retains so perfectly certain 
conditions of his earlier work, that it is more than doubtful 
whether his name will be one of those that will endure. 

** 


ENGLISH FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS.—It will interest friends of 
John William Graham to know that Dalton Hall (Manchester), 
of which he is Principal, is over full, this winter, and the work 
progressing very satisfactorily. 

Albert Pollard, principal of the Friends’ School at Penketh, 
(between Manchester and Liverpool), has been obliged to 
quit his work, and leave his position, on account of ill-health. 
He went some time since toa sanitarium, and encouraging 
reports have been received of his improvement. He is one 
of the sons of the late William Pollard, a beloved Friends’ 
minister and author. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW edition of Webster's Dictionary is an event of 


national interest. We have now its latest issue, the great 
quarto, ‘‘ Webster's International Dictionary of the English 
Language’’ (full sheep, $10 ; with complete reference index, 
$10.75). Springfield, Mass. : G. & C. Merriam Co. 

Few people probably realize the magnitude of such a work. 
In reality, Webster's Dictionary is a library. 
pages, quarto, a large part in small type. It has 5,000 illus- 
trations. Besides the spelling, pronouncing, and defining of 
words, the supplementary matter covers a wide range of useful 
or necessary information—the metric systems of weights and 
measures, a dictionary of fictitious names, a geographical 
gazetteer, a biographical dictionary, a vocabulary of Scripture 
names, etc., etc. Any one who has Webster's Dictionary, 
and can read, has no excuse for being ignorant. 

This new edition is representative of the growth of the 
decade since 1890. In the supplement now added there are 
25,000 words, phrases, and definitions. The editor-in-chief is 
Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
whose high authority and ability no one will call in question. 


It has 2,364 
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The Macmillan Company (New York: London) send out 
an ‘‘Annual Catalogue’’ of their issues between Twelfth 
month 15, 1899, and the same date 1900. The list is impres- 
sive ; it makes a pamphlet of 32 pages of titles. Many of 
these are of large importance ; the Macmillan imprint is rarely 
found on any but a high class book. 

In Lippincott's magazine for the coming month there is— 
besides a ‘‘complete novel,’’ and several short stories,—an 
interesting article, the second of the series, ‘‘ Talks with 
Chinese Women,”’ by Lily Howard. It describes the women 
of lowly life, and depicts ‘‘ the bright side ’’ of their experience. 
An article of special interest is a new one on Barbara Frietchie, 
and her flag, the narrative and descriptive in this, by Anna 
Fletcher, having the air of authority. Charles Pomeroy Button 
gives reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. 

Prof. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who is writing in the Ded/ineator, (N. Y.), a 
series of articles on the problems of housekeepirg, says in the 
first one, ‘‘ The educated woman of the twentieth century will 
plan her kitchen before she settles upon her parlor."’ 

The latest issue in the ‘‘ Riverside Art Series’’ (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is ‘‘ Murillo,’’ by Estelle M. Hurl, 
the author of previous volumes in the series. There is a 
valuable introduction, explaining Murillo’s position as an 
artist, etc., a historical directory to his work, and other inter- 
esting matter, besides the reproduction of fifteen of his pic- 
tures, and his portrait, with full and intelligent descriptive 
matter. 

These books are in two editions—the library, cloth, at 75 
cents ; the school edition, paper covers, at 30 cents, and cloth 
40 cents. The five previous issues have related to Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Michelangelo, J. F. Millet, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 


Two of the text-books issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
(noticed heretofore in the INTELLIGENCER), have had a very 
successful start. They are both excellent books—Webster's 
‘English: Composition and Literature,” and Larned’s 
‘* History of England for Schools and Colleges.’’ Four edi- 
tions of the former were run in six weeks, and two editions of 
the latter in a month. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
GOVERNOR JOHN HunN, of Delaware, who was inaugurated 
at Dover on the 15th instant, for a term of four years, is a 
Friend, a member of the meeting in Southern Quarter, at 
Camden, Del. He was one of the committee of that meeting 
who recently conferred with a sub-committee of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Representative Committee on the making of some 
repairs to the Camden house. 

Governor Hunn is, we believe, the son of John Hunn, a 
Friend, who lived near Middleton, in New Castle county, 
before the war, and was an active agent of the Underground 
Railroad, being sued at law in the United States Circuit Court, 
in 1848, along with Thomas Garrett, of Wilmington, and cost 
in heavy damages, for harboring fugitive slaves. When the 
war came on he was sometime a Superintendent of Freedmen 
in South Carolina. 

In England, when the ‘‘New Year Honors’’ were dis- 
tributed, in the name of the Queen (but upon the action of 
the Ministry), it was found that Jonathan Edward Backhouse, 
a Friend, had been made a baronet, so that he is now Sir 
Jonathan Backhouse, Bart. Lewis Fry (also a Friend, we 
presume), brother of Sir Edward Fry, was admitted a member 
of the royal Privy Council. 

Edward Grubb went on the 18th instant to Baltimore, 
intending to remain there until the 23d, in the morning. He 
was expecting to attend the mid-week meeting at 15th and 
Race streets, that day, and the meeting at Gwynedd, next 
day, and then to proceed to New York on the 25th. His 
engagements there occupy him until the 28th, after which he 
expects to make an excursion to Niagara Falls, and then to 
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go to New England for a few days. He will return here 
about the sth proximo. He sails from New York on the 2oth. 

At the meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society at 
Doylestown, on the 15th instant., Ellen D. Smith, a direct 
descendant of the inventor, read a paper on ‘‘ The Smith 
Plow.’’ This was an invention by Joseph Smith, of Bucks 
county, late in the 18th century, being chiefly an improved 
mould-board, and was a valuable contribution to improved 
agriculture. 

A Friend who recently called at the office of the West 
Grove (Pa.) /ndependent said to the editor that he tries to 
avoid sending a check in payment of a bill, as this requires a 
stamp (war tax), holding the belief that he becomes a party 
to the iniquity of war by using the stamp. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURE. 
O NATURE ! as the years speed by, 
The wearied spirit longs for rest ; 
It yearns within thy arms to lie, 
And lay its head on thy fair breast. 


The crowded street, the busy mart, 

The maddening throngs that surge and roll, 
A burden lay upon the heart, 

And cast a shadow on the soul. 


The pomp, the pride, the greed of life, 
The thirst for wealth and place and power ; 
The restless, fierce, relentless strife, 
Regardless of the fleeting hour, 


The spirit crush, its senses cloy ; 
It spurns the whole insensate round, 
And turns to thee and finds with joy 
What contrasts in thy realm are found. 


For crowded street—the flower-strewn mead ; 
For busy mart—the sun-flecked grove ; 
Contentment takes the place of greed, 
And jealousy gives way to love ! 


It leaves the struggling world behind 
And wins from care a glad release ; 
And, like a nestling child, will find 
On thy fond bosom, rest and peace. 
ROBERT TILNEY. 


THE arid region of this country is larger than the entire 
area of some of the nations of theearth. It includes portions 
of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, and smaller portions of North and South 
Dakota, Nevada, Kansas, and Texas, hundreds of thousands 
of acres in California, two-thirds of Oregon, one-third of 
Washington, and almost all of Idaho—altogether a total of 
over a million square miles, enough, in fact, to accommodate 
one-half the people of the United States when the land is 
made productive. —[Saturday Evening Post. ] 


A PROMINENT citizen of Elmira, N. Y., and a chief agent 
of the underground railroad in and before the days of the civil 
war, has just died atthe age of 83. This was John W. Jones, 
a negro, who went to Elmira from the South in 1844, and 
became sexton of the First Baptist Church four years later. 
He held that place for 43 years, or until 1891, and meanwhile 
he became a land-holder, and at his death owned a valuable 
city property. 


Mrs. SARAH Davis, of Finmere, near Buckingham, Eng- 
land, is said to be the oldest school teacher in the world in 
active service. She regularly teaches the pupils of the Na- 
tional School in that village. Her age is eighty-four, and she 
has taught the same school for more than fifty years.—[Wo- 
man’s Journal. } 


OnLy fifty years ago but one woman worked to every ten 
men. At present the ratio is one to four. Thirty years ago 
two-thirds of all the self-supporting women were domestic 
servants. To-day only one-third are so employed. 
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REPORTS OF OFFICERS. 
Philadelphia North American. 
HERE are two pictures of the glory of war, one from 
a British officer in Africa, the other from an American 
in China. The editor of the Ottawa Citizen, a lieu- 
tenant under Kitchener, describes an expedition in 
which he took part « 


‘‘ During the trek, which lasted four days, our progress 
was like tho old-time forays in the highlands of Scotland two 
centuries ago. The country is very like Scotland, and we 
moved on from valley to valley, lifting cattle and sheep, 
burning, looting, and turning out the women and children to 
sit and weep in despair and utter misery beside the ruins of 
their once beautiful farmsteads. It was the first touch of 
Kitchener's iron hand—a terrible thing to witness, and | 
don’t know that I want to see another trip of the sort. It 
rather revolted the most of us. 

‘* We burned a track about six miles wide through these 
fertile valleys, and completely destroyed the village of Wil- 
poort and the flourishing town of Dullstroom. It was an order 
and had to be obeyed. But all the same, it was an intensely 
sad sight to see the little homes burning and the rose bushes 
withering up in the pretty gardens and the pathetic groups of 
homeless and distressed women and little children weeping 
in abject misery and despair among the smoking ruins as we 
rode away.”’ 


A distinguished American officer, writing from 
Pekin to a friend about the Christian invasion of 
China, says : 


‘The whole region from Pekin to the coast, about 115 
miles by wagon road, has been laid desolate by the allies. 
Every house has been looted, and vast numbers of them 
destroyed. Temples and palaces, mandarin’s mansion and 
peasant’s hut, all have fared alike. Between Pekin and the 
coast I passed near many villages, beside the city of Tien 
Tsin, small compact cities, many of them, all ‘ looted,’ silent 
and empty as the ruins of Nineveh or Babylon. Except such 
coolies as have been ‘rounded up’ by the alliesand forced to 
work under guard, not a nativein a region lately teeming with 
human life. Thatis, no natives outside of the big cities of 
Tien Tsin and Pekin ; possibly they contain one-sixth of their 
former population. Thousands of people have been brutally 
murdered ; there has been great wanton destruction and other 
outrages on helpless people. I hopeand believe Anglo-Saxons 
have been less cruel and brutal than others, but they got their 
share of the loot.”’ 


This is what a career of “ military glory” and 
world-power expansion means. This is war stripped 
of its mask and its tinsel. 


THE South African war has brought abouta great boom in 
the toy soldier business. The European makers have sent 
out cart-loads. Now some Parisians, Emile Zola at their 
head, have founded ‘‘ The league against leaden soldiers."’ 
They wish to discourage the practice of giving these toys to 
children, thereby inculcating ‘‘ le fetichisme de l’uniforme ”’ 
and perpetuating the military spirit. 


THE National United Temperance Council (England), has 
ascertained that fifty-eight mayors of English and Welsh 
municipalities are total abstainers—two of these being in the 
new London boroughs, Fulham and Shoreditch. Twelve 
other mayors claim to be supporters of Temperance. 


SUPERINTENDENT TALCOTT, of the State Homceopathic 
Hospital, at Middletown, N. Y., assigns intemperance as the 
cause of the greatest number of cases of insanity among the 
men in that institution, and mental strain and worry the cause 
of the greatest number among the women. 


ARKANSAS and Mississippi are both to have new State- 
houses, at a cost of about $1,000,000, and they will be erected 
«in each case on the site of a former State penitentiary. 


MEDIAVAL knights often took a voluntary oath that they 
would never spare the life of an enemy. 
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A VOLUME published in England each year, called the ‘‘ Anual 
Monitor,’’ records the deaths of all members of the Society of 
Friends in the United Kingdom. 

During the last year covered by that publication, 299 
deaths of Friends in the United Kingdom were reported, at 
an average age of 61 years, 7 months. According to a corres- 
pondent of the London 7imes, there is a very limited mor- 
tality of children, and it is chiefly in this respect that the 
death-rate of the Society of Friends differs from that of the 
general population. Only 14 deaths our of the 299 were 
those of children under five years of age; between 5 years 
and 20 years the number was g ; between 20and 30 years the 
deaths were 16; andthe same number was that of the deaths 
between 30 and 4o years. From 40 to 50 there were 22 
deaths ; from 50 to 60 there were 24 ; and 60 to 70 years there 
were 62 deaths. From 70 to 80 yearthe number was 57 ; 
and from 80 to go years 69. Eight Friends died aged be- 
tween 9o and 100 years, and two aged over 100 years. 

These figures are very close in character to those given in 
the INTELLIGENCER for three years past, relating to our body 
of Friends. 


The Queen’s Aversion to War. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
THAT the Queen's one great hope and almost passion, so far 
as she could exert her influence in foreign affairs, was to avoid 
war, is testified to by many witnesses. Twice, and only twice, 


in her reign has a great foreign war come in spite of her 
efforts to prevent it; and if the terrible losses and sufferings 
of the Crimean war—now admitted to have been needless and 
fruitless—gave her in early life a horror of appeals to arms, 
the pitiful tragedy of the South African conflicts may well be 
believed to have hastened her end. 

In other emergencies, the Queen's love of peace was more 
effective. She is thought to have done more than any one 
else to prevent the threatened war between Germany and 
France in 1875. Her bearing at the time of the 77ev/ afiair 
in our civil war is well known. Like Lincoln, she’moderated 
the tone of the dispatches of the Ministers directly in charge 
of the negotiations, and thus helped to avert the awful 
calamity of war between England and the United States. 
This high and noble exertion of the power of the English 
Queen will be in the eyes of posterity one of her chief titles 
to affectionate remembrance and to fame. 


Prohibition in Vermont. 
The National Advocate. 
In this State the possession of a United States liquor tax receipt 
is prima facie evidence of violation of the State prohibitory 


law. For it is not to be supposed that anyone would pay a 


revenue tax to the government unless he were really selling 
liquor. To repeal the law which makes the possession of a 
tax receipt evidence of a violation of the prohibitory law, a 
bill was introduced into the legislature, and was defeated by a 
most decisive vote. 

After an experience of some forty-seven years of a pro- 
hibitory law the men of the Green Mountain State are not 
going to take a step backward. 


Corn and Wheat. 
Joun I. CARTER, of Chatham (Chester county, Pa.), in a 
letter on the subject of farm crops, advocates corn for ensi- 
lage as the most profitable. He says: 

‘Take the State College cow ration of 15 pounds of 
mixed hay at $10 per ton, or 7% cents for 15 pounds, and 
compare it with an equivalent ration of ensilage, say 33 
pounds, as also worth 7% cents, then on 15 tons (I have 
raised that much per acre) we have goo feeds at 74 cents or 
$67.50 as the food value of one acre of ensilage. 

‘« Now take a good wheat yield of 35 bushels per acre at 70 
cents, and 1% tons of straw at $9, and we have $33.50 as the 
value of the wheat crop—a difference in favor of ensilage of 
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$34 per acre. The difference in the cost of putting one in the 
silo and the other on the market could not be great. The 


one is returned in manure, and the other is a clean robbery 
of the farm.”’ 


Lynch Law at Denver. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
WHEN thousands of ‘‘citizens’’ go out to witness the burning 
at the stake of a trembling wretch, as at Denver and Leaven- 


worth, we feel that large deductions should be made from our 
progress during the century upon which we have been recently 
felicitating ourselves. 

During the last year there were nearly as many lynchings 
as legal executions in the United States. The severity of the 
criminal law seems to have little influence as a deterrent of 
lynchings. These take place frequently in States where capi- 
tal punishment is inflicted for murder and for other crimes as 
well. Mob vengeance is in evidence, too, in populous com- 
munities, in cities where the civil and, if need be, the military 
power can be summoned to thwart the mob. The tendency 
of the civil authorities to rely on the military to prevent 
lynchings probably explains the hesitation and delay of 
sheriffs in taking proper measures to prevent these disgraceful 
occurrences. For some reason they are very much more fre- 
quent in the United States than they are in European countries 
that have reached our state of enlightenment. If it is said 
that capital punishment does not prevent crime, it can be 
said with equal force that lynching, even with the most atro- 
cious and brutal concomitants, does not stop fiendish crime. 

It is a monstrous error to hold that crime can be checked 
by committing other crimes in the punishment of it. The 
men who inflicted the horrible unlawful punishment upon 
Alexander were themselves criminals. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
QUEEN VICTORIA of England died on the evening of the 
22nd inst., at 6.30 o'clock, at her residence in the Isle of 
Wight, Osborne House. The immediate cause of her death 
was paralysis, and her condition had been practically hopeless 
since the Igth; but she had been very feeble for several 
months, and the collapse was not unexpected. 

The Queen was born at Kensington Palace, London, May 
24, 1819; she was the daughter and only child of Edward, 
Duke of Kent, one of the younger sons of George the Third. 
Her mother was a German, the Princess Victoria of Saxe, 
who was a widow when she married the Dukeof Kent. The 
Queen married Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, in 1840; he 
died in 1861 ; they had nine children of whom six survive. 

THE new King is Albert Edward, who has been Prince of 
Wales. He is the second child, and eldest son, of the Queen, 
born Eleventh month 9, 1841, married Third month Io, 1863, 
to Princess Alexandra, eldest daughter of the King of Den- 
mark. They have had five children, of whom one, the eldest, 
a son, is dead. ‘The new king assumes the title of Edward 
the Seventh. The last Edward, the Sixth, reigned 1547 to 
1553, being only a lad of 16 years when he died. 

THE bill increasing the standing army of the United States 
passed the Senate finally, on the 18th instant. The measure 
as amended was agreed to by a vote of 43to 23. Four 
Democrats, Senators Lindsay of Kentucky, McLaurin of South 
Carolina, Morgan of Alabama, and Sullivan of Mississippi, 
voted with the Republicans in favor of the measure. Senator 
Hoar (Rep. Mass.), who was absent, was paired against it. 
As the bill had been changed since it was passed by the 
House, it was sent to a committee of conference. a 

THe Naval appropriation bill reported to the House of 
Representatives last week, proposes the expenditure of 
$77,016,635 for the Navy, the coming year. This is by far 
the largest naval appropriation ever recommended. Last 
year the committee proposed $61,209,000, which Congress 
increased to $65,080,000. Four more new shipsare proposed, 


a large increase in officers, and the addition of no less than 
5,000 men. 
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On the roth instant, in the United States Senate, Senator 
Teller, of Colorado, presented the petition of 2,000 inhab- 
itants of the Philippine Islands, protesting against the con- 
tinuance of the present war. Senator Teller said he had ex- 
amined the petition, and that it was a dona fide, properly 
signed document, couched in respectful language. The sign- 
ers were lawyers, bankers, and representative men not in 
arms. The petition was read at length, and has since been 
printed in full in several newspapers. Itis an eloquent and 
impressive statement. It says that independence has been 
the desire of the people ‘‘ from the first,’’ and that annexation 
is not acceptable. 

THE investigation of ‘‘ hazing’’ at the West Point Military 
Academy, by the Committee of the House of Representatives, 
was completed last week. Its result evidently was to impress 
upon the public mind the cruelty and the oppressiveness of 
the treatment of junior classes by the older ones. Members 
of the committee expressed themselves at times with great 
severity on the subject. On the evening of the roth, the 
members of the four classes met, and passed a resolution that 
‘« hazing ’’ should be abolished. This may prevent several 
of the cadets from being dismissed, but legislation on the 
subject by Congress is expected, also. 

Mrs. CARRIE NATION, who wasin jail at Wichita, Kansas, 
after wrecking a saloon in that city, was released last week. 
On the 21st instant she came again to Wichita, and with thiee 
other women, entered two other saloons, and broke the bottles, 
decanters, mirrors, windows, etc. The four were taken by 
policemen to the jail, but the chief of police released them, 
upon a promise, itis said, ‘‘ not to wreck any more saloons 
before noon of the next day.’ 

As the law of Kansas forbids the sale of liquor, and the 
saloons are therefore unlawful, the view is held by many in 
Kansas that any one may ‘‘ wreck’’ them. 


NEWS NOTES. 


THE British War Office is arranging to largely reinforce 
the army in South Africa, and has called for 5,000 yeomanry 
volunteers in the United Kingdom. 


A FIRE in the Institute of Pathology in Berlin destroyed a 
large part of Professor Virchow's unique collection of skulls, 
including specimens from Peru and the Philippines. 


THE proposed sale of the Danish West India Islands to 
the United States is opposed by some in the islands and in 
Denmark. The purchase is chiefly urged in this country to 
secure another ‘‘ naval base’’ in the West Indies, Porto Rico 
not being considered sufficient by Captain Mahan. 











By a decision of the Courts of Lancaster county, Pa., the 
provisions of the will of Thaddeus Stevens, who died in 1868, 
providing for the establishment of an orphanage, are now 
made operative. 


James A. Mount, who had retired from the office of 
Governor of Indiana upon the expiration of his term on the 
14th, dropped dead of heart disease on the 16th at his room 
in the Denison hotel at Indianapolis. 


Jos. H. CHOATE, United States ambassador to England, 
has been appointed as arbitrator between the British and 
Japanese Governments in the case of the British ship Kow 
Ching, which was sunk by a Japanese warship. 


SEVERAL clerks in the dead letter office of the Postoffice 
Department at Washington have been dismissed on charges 
of having bought packages at the dead letter sale, knowing 
in advance their contents and falsely representing their 
character in the catalogue. 


FREDERIC HARRISON, the noted English ‘‘ positivist’’ 
philosopher and literary critic, iS to visit this country, and 
one of his lectures will be given at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. He has beenoneof the firmest and most faithful 
opponents of the war propaganda in England. 


New SoutH WALEs (Australia), has adopted an old-age 
"pension system, similar to that of New Zealand. ‘‘ It is con- 
ceded that it will bring some increase of taxation, but that is 
regarded as offset in large measure by the doing away with 
many charitable institutions, so lessening the State expenses 
and decreasing the drain on private beneficence.’’ 


A NEW newspaper, the Methodist Weekly, has been 
established in England to represent the views of those of the 
Methodist body who have not been swept into the imperialistic 
current. ‘‘ Official Methodism,’’ it is remarked, seemed to 
be ‘‘ captured by the war party.’ The new journal has been 
warmly greeted, and certainly was much needed. 


KansAS has a law forbidding the marriage of first cousins. 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Beck are now undergoing a jail 
sentence for its violation, having been arrested on the com- 
plaint of Mrs. Beck’sbrother. After their release from prison 
they will cross over to Nebraska and be legally remarried, 
and on their return to Kansas they cannot be interfered with. 


THE Trustees of the State Hospital for the Insane at 
Norristown, Pa., elected last week Dr. Mary M. Wolfe 
resident physician in charge of the women’s department (in 
which there are over 1,000 patients). She succeeds Dr. Susan 
Taber. Dr. Wolfe graduated from the medical department 
of the University of Michigan, in 1899. She is the daughter 
of Charles S. Wolfe, of Lewisburg, Pa., prominent in State 
affairs about 1880-1882. 








NOTICES. 

*,* The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Conferences, and the Association of Friends’ 
Schools will hold a conference in the Lecture- 
room of Friends Central School, on Seventh- 
day, Second month 2, at2 p.m. The General 
Conference will be preceded by an hour's round- 
table work in several branches 

The program is as follows : 

At Ip m. the following Round Tables: On 
Mathematics, in Room No. 16, in charge of 
Prof. W. E. Barrett. Subject—Arithmetic. 

On History and Geography, in Room 11, in 
charge of Dr. Joseph S. Walton. Subject— 
History. 

On English, in Room No. 15, in charge of 
Flora L. White. Subject—Grammar. 

At 2 p. m., Address by Henry H. Goddard, 
Ph. D., of West Chester Normal School. Sub- 
ject—** The Present Educational Ideal,"’ to be 
followed by general discussion. 

Joseru E. Haines, President. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Concord, on First-day, Second month 
3, at 3 p. m. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


| 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington| *,* A Conference, under the care of the 
First-day School Union will meet at Plymouth| Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
First-day School, First month 27, 1901, at close | Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
of morning meeting. house at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Mary R. Livezey, Clerk of Committee. | First-day, First month 27, 1901, at 2 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Henry W. 
Wilbur. All are respectfully invited f attend. 
On behalf of Committee. 
SusANNA RICH, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of ‘Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- 
ing Frist month as follows : " 7 

27. Little Britain, Pa. Watcu, therefore, for ye know not what 

ELIZABETH B. Passmore, Chairman. | day your Lord cometh.—Matt., xxiv., 42. 


BAKING 


BROWAL fowoee 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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These trade-mark crissc lines on every package. 





YOUR G GRANDMOTHER’ S GARDEN 


is the headline of an advertisement appear- 
ing in our columns of the old-established 
seedsmen and florists, Peter Henderson 
& Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New 
York. 

Their advertisement offers their annual 
Catalogue, entitled ‘‘ Everything for 
the Garden,’’ which is in reality a book 
of 190 pages, containing over seven hun- 
dred engravings and eight colored plates. 
This Catalogue is sent to all who send ten 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of post- 
age and mailing. In addition to the Cata- 
logue, this firm, wishing to trace the result 
of their advertising in different papers, 
will send free, to all who order Catalogue 
and state where they saw the advertise- 
ment a trial collection of six packets of 
choice vegetable and flower seeds, con- 
tained in a red envelope, which when 
empty and returned with an order from 
Catalogue will be accepted as twenty-five 
cents in part payment. We advise our 
readers to avail themselves of this unus- 
ually liberal offer. 


Cows WANT WATER. —At a meeting of 
the West Grove (Pa.) Farmers’ Club, at 
the home of I. Frank Chandler, the ad- 
vantage of keeping running water in the 
cow stable was emphasized. 

Samuel Pennock pointed out the value 
of having cows drink all the water possible, 
and Mark Hughes regarded the introduc- 
tion of water in his barn as the ‘‘ best 
investment I ever made.’’ It not only 
made more milk, but increased the ratio 
of cream, he estimating that his herd of 
nearly forty cows gave about forty more 
quarts of milk per week. A cow would 
consume about 7% gallons of water per 
day. 

THE kangaroo is said to consume as 
much grass as six sheep. There are now 
in Australia about 900,000 of these funny 
animals. 
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Other lamps may be offered you as “just as good 
a in some respects, but for all ee 
goodness, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
New ochéster lamp has it. 
We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., York. 
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William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 


118 S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


HARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, Inhia. P 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street || Philadelp a, 5a. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNnTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Wicemien Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





Make anne cent count. 





10 Brenden corree ror $2 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM 


Tea and Coffee Dealer 
I; 31 North Second St., Pe Pa. 








The Lamp of Steady Habits 


The lamp that a flare up or smoke, or cause 
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Rochester. 
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AND WASHINGTON. 
SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The first of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelp hia 
on Seventh-day, Second month 9. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
every necessary expense for a period of six days 
—will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at The Hygeia, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15 
from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


FIRST TRIP OF THE FLORIDA 
LIMITED. 

The Florida Limited made its first trip south 
on January 14th, for the season of Igor. It 
was well filled with tourists for Florida and 
other Southern resorts; in fact every berth on 
the train was engaged. 

This magnificent train is operated over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Southern Railway, 
and leaves Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
at 3.16 p. m., daily except Sunday. It runs 


| through solid from New York and Philadelphia 


to St. Augustine, excepting one drawing-room 
sleeping car, which is detached at Blackville, 
S. C., and runs to Augusta for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers to this popular resort, and 
The train is composed of Pull- 
man compartment cars, drawing-room sleeping 
cars, library, observation, and dining cars. 
There are nine handsomely furnished compart- 
ments in the compartment cars. Each is com- 
plete in itself, with every convenience of toilet 
and luxury ef appointment. These royal com- 
partments may be used singly or en suite. 

The drawing-rcom sleeping cars are luxuri- 
ously and richly appointed. Each has twelve 
sections and drawing-rooms, in addition to large 
toilet-rooms. 

The library car is as handsomely furnished as 
the reading-room of a modern club, and the 
latest periodicals make it a favorite lounging 
place with travellers upon this royal train. 

The dining car is a model of convenience 
and the cuisine is maintained at the standard 
of the finest hotels. 

The observation car, at the rear of the train, 
might be termed the drawing-room car of this 
palace on wheels. Its sides and ends are almost 
entirely plate glass, making it a veritable sun 
parlor. A wide platform enclosed with an or- 
namental brass railing, and lighted with elec- 
tricity at night, forms an attractive adjunct to 
this beautiful car. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all in- 
formation. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 


DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
: LETTERS OF CREDIT for Traveler 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE boughi and sold. | 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities | 


a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


va ts 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON | 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CA cS AL (paid in), 

URPLUS ’ 
UNDIVIDED BEEUNESo ceo evi 38 026.39 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators und others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Nicnotas Brice, J. Botton Winpenny, 
S. Davis Pace, Warren G. GrirFitaH, 
oseru R. Ruoaps, Samuec Bancrort, Jr, 
Jou F. Lewis, Epwarp G. McCo.un, 
momas R. GILL, Avrrep |. PHtcuips. 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Georce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Savyres, Frank W. Paut, 

Encar Dupvevy Farts. 





Young Frienas Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Ebrror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


months’ trial. 


With Frignvs’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


GEO. B. COCK, Seen 


Room 71 
: N. E. Cor. Broad and 
Telephone 3-50-53 D. Chestnut Sts. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PPT 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, | 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY c 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
| ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. — 
| FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS, IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
| Ponies, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T.  eeatote BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
| . WING; Manager of Insurance Department, OSEP ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND. Assistant Actuary, 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. TR¢ TH: Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, | gr2®e22e>eee2%222—00000000, 





G d cup of Coffee, excel- 
ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE 00 lent meals, daintily 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. served in a quiet room. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE Table d’hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 

BALLASTED. ae 
Y.F.A Building 

140 N. Fifteenth St. 


} 

| | 
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j Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
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Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


| 
j 
| —_— 


Phone Address 
Scenic Reading Route to 1-33-55 | ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 
an 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS Ellwood Heacock 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. | UNDERTAKER 

| 

: | Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Royal Reading Route to 

| ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 

} 

| 
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Calls out of city answered promptly 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
SPEED. 
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S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Pleasant 
| Wall Papers and 


to take. 


A remedy free from nauseating 
drugs—a remedy that has made 
cures open to investigation, leav- 
ing no room to question action in 
restoring the diseased to health. 
Extreme diseases and abandoned 
cases have come to us as a last 
resort and been cured by inhaling 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN. 


There is not a known ill that can 
not be helped by this life-giving 
principle. Write for book giving 
testimonials of cures, home treat- 
ment, advice to the sick, etc. , free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


112 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 


Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


| . . 
' Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





WALL PAPER of 
| Attractive Styles 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadeinhie °- 

P Blackburn 

Please 1 Moria Bolton 8 

LIGENCER, “wen aus Wwering Adver- 

tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 
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